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For the Commonwealth. 


POEMS: 
BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


ready to re-mount, though my cowardly heart beat 
like a trip hammer, and my face would have been 
a little palish with alarm, if it had not been decid- 
edly reddish with heat. This time it was literally 
a ‘‘toss up,” for whether I should come down 
“heads” or not, was an open question in my mind. 
Fortunately I hit aright, and as we moved on Will 
said— 











“Try jockeying. That isa hard borse, but the 
best I could get for you.” 

“‘Haven’t I been jockeyed enough?” thought I, 
but replied with all possible alacrity— 

“Yes, 1 wili,” and immediately asked myself 
what it meant “to jockey.” Somcthing about ris- 
ing in the stirrup and taking the motion of the 
horse floated mistily through my mind. However, 
I proceeded to bounce vigorously, wondering why 
it was considered easier than to be passively 
bounced, till it struck me that I had made a mis- 
take somewhere, and that in riding as in dancing, 
it was necessary to keep time, for as I came down 
the horse was always going up, and instead of my 
“taking the motion,” the motion was taking me, 
and very unpleasantly too. 

“Christopher Columbus! how will it end!” 
groaned I, vainly endeavoring to hit the proper 
moment for an easy bounce. Will seemed to think 
we were getting on excellently, and began to di- 


HERMITS. 

x ® * * . 
I think that hermits thus are nurtured: men 
Who strive to escape a ghost of self, and then 
Gain newer selves with Nature’s tenderness, 
Clasping her saddened sons, to soothe and biess, 
And makisg birds and beasts, and leaves and fiow- 

ers 

(Gentle or rude companions of the hours) 
Kinsmen and mortal fellows, morn and eve; 
Refusing human sympathy, they leave 
The crowd that each day bears their sufferings, 
And claim the unselfish sympathy of things: 
Poor, weary Atlases, they seem to me, 
Who drop that troublous sphere Society. 


* 


PARTING, late npon the beauties of nature, while I respond- 
We clasp our hands: we turn and go, ed to the best of my ability. é 
Our footsteps echoing years beexeen; 4  itde @ perfect’ day for sesing the Imp’s profile 


to advantage, clear, and cool, and dry.” 

“Yes”—bump—‘“we couldn’t’”—chatter—“have 
had’”’—bump—‘‘a better” —chatter, bump— 

“There’s a chatty old woman in one of the 
houses that stand in the meadow where we go for 
the view, and you must make her talk.” 

“Does she” chatter—“‘live there’—bump—‘“‘all 
alone ?”—chatter, bamp—chatter, hamp— 

“No, she has neighbors. - You find Squab easier 
now, don’t you?” 

“Oh very’”—bump, bump—‘‘much easier.”’— 
chatter, chatter—bump—chatter—bump. 

At this point the brute’s patience gave out as the 
woman’s had long ago, and I don’t blame him, for 
& more miserable pair than rider and ridden it 
would be hard to find. Coming to a mill pond, he 
suddenly whirled about, backed down the bank, 
and began to shake himself as if I was a horse fly 
—so I was in one sense of the word, for goodness 
knows, I would giadly have put a greater distance 
between us than the length of ahyphen. At this 
new and somewhat perilous demonstration, I called 
upon gods and men, Will seized the bridle, and 
we all fioundered back into the road together. 

“Confound the beast! he acts so because he 
knows you are afraid of him,” fumed Will. 

“I’m not afraid now, I’m mad. Lash him well 
while I hold on,” scolded [, feeling ready to break 
my horse’s neck and my own also, just then. 

A great ramping and scuffling ensued, and after 
the dust had subsided, the spirit of the hills might 
have beheld a hot, begrimmed and _ bedraggled fe- 
male pelting along the road with hat awry, staring 
eyes, and desperation in every feature of her face._} 
How we reached the meadow is more than I can 
tell; that we did reach it at all, I regard as one of 
the most felicitous events of my life, for when we 
paused, my arms were stiff, my eyes literally 
danced in my head, and “the dews of exhaustion 
bathed my brow” as they did Consuelo’s, some half 
dozen times during her subterranean search for 
her lunatic lover. 

Turning at a certain spot, Will bade me look up; 
I did so, and there, clear against the deep blue be- 
hind it, stood out the profile of the Great Stone 
Face. Starr King, in his “White Hills,” has said 
all that can be said, in the way of rapture, q uota- 
tion, and description, of this as of all the other 
wonders of this region, therefore his picture of the 
profile shall stand instead of mine. 

“Tt seemed as if an enormous giant had sculptar- 
ed his own likeness on the precipice. There was 
the broad arch of the forehead; the nose, with its, 
long bridge; and the vast lips, which if they could 
have spoken, would have rolled their thunder ac- 
cents from one end of the valley to the other. The 
whole profile is about eighty feet in length. The 
expression is really noble, with a suggestion partly 
of fatigue and melancholy. The upper portion of 
the mouth looks a little weak, as though the front 
teeth had decayed, and the granite lip had fallen 
in. Those who can see it with a thunder cloud be- 
hind, and the slaty scud driving thin across it, will 
carry away the grandest impression it ever makes 
on the beholder. But when, after an August show- 
er late in the afternoon, the mists that rise from 
the forest below congregate around if, and, smitten 
with sunshine, break as they drift against its ner- 
vous outline, and hiding the mass of mountain 
which it overhangs, isolate it with a thin halo, the 
countenance, awful but benignant, is “as if a 
mighty angel were sitting among the hills, and en- 
veloping himself in a cloud vestureof purple and 
gold.” 

So we saw it from the low lying meadow green 


We meet again: we hardly know 
These ghests of loved ones long unseen. 


Weclasp our hands: we turn and go, 

Far travellers with strange hoars and years; 
The face, the form, the voice we know, 

They come not back from time and tears. 


We clasp our hands in loving trust; 
We send our voices o’er the wave: 

No hand can reach us—from the dust; 
No voice can find us—in the grave. 





For the Commonwealth. 
EPITAPH 
ON A LITTLE GIRL OF SEVEN YEARS. 





From the Latinof Vincent Bourne. 





How sweet my darling was, how fair, 

How brief her days, these flowers declare ; 
Above her grave my sorrow strews 

The maiden violet and the rose, : 
Which hardly blown their colors close. 


Yet cease the cruel fates to chide: 

This child like rose and violet died ; 

Too soon she drooped her beauteous head, 
Yet precious fragrance long is shed 
Around the spot where she lies dead. 








LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
—_——— 
IV. 


“Come, Tot, put on your habit and ride up to | 
see the Imp before tea.” | 

Will addressed this remark to me as I sat on the | 
piazza, in a group of beflounced and bejewelled 
ladies, pretending to embroider, with an absurd 
little work-basket on my knee, and a puckered bit 
of cambric in my hand. His masculine eye saw at 
a glance that it was no place for me, and he res- 
cued me from my genteel martyrdom, like a kind- 
hearted creature as heis. Up I flew, and leaving 
four models of elegant ennui behind me, speedily 
equipped myself for one of the pleasures which I 
am destined never perfectly to enjoy. 

When I came down, the horses not being ready, 
I sat on the doorstep, endeavoring to recall all the 
equestrian rules and regulations I had ever heard, 
that I might not disgrace my cavalier. But I must 
confess that never having been to riding-school, my 
ideas of the matter were somewhat confused,and hi- 
therto I had confined myself to the simple laws of 
getting on and staying on. These had served me 
very yell so far, though my Amazonian sister had 
confided to me her opinion that my appearance 
when enjoying myself on my favorite steed was 
that of a meal bag on a cantering cow. Now with 
the eyes of Gorham upon mel wished to present 
acorrect deportment, and while waiting with ap- 
parent serenity, was secretly murmuring—‘‘El- 
bows down, shoulders back, head up, reins in left 





~~ 


hand, whip at the side, don’t touch the pommel, | 
one, two, spring!” etc. 

When the beasts appeared, I ran down the steps 
without waiting for Will, who was tightening his 
hat-band. The truth was, I saw a party of gentle- 
men approaching, and I wanted to be off before 
the arrival of these connoisseurs, so mounting the 
horse-block [ sat down in the saddle as if it had 
been a rocking-chair; a proceeding which would 
have disgusted my more accomplished sister, who 
regards anything but a scientific toss-up disgrace- 
ful inthe extreme. Somebody on the piazza 
langhed—I don’t wish to know who, and the small | 
hostier grinned as he handed my whip—I should | 
like to ask why? then Will gave me a hoist and a | 
smooth, and swung himself ap with a ‘Now, 
then!” that caused me to cluck to my horse, bow 
to my friends, and prepare to ride gallantly away. 
Nothing of the sort, however, occurred. Squab, | 
my interesting steed, merely put back his ears, 
whisked his tail, and began to describe a circle | 
with his hind legs, while his fore legs remained | 
stationary, or nearly so. 

“Give him a cut behind, Miss, he always acts | 
ugly at first, bat I guess he won’t throw you,” re- | 
marked the hostler, with his hands in his pockets. | 

There was a cheering speech for you! Bat with 
the inviting prospect of presently alighting on my | 
head, I gingerly tickled the saddie-cloth in the | 
rear with a few flaps of my whip. The only visi- | 
ble effect was an acceleration of the circular | 
prance, a general smile, and a disagreeable certain- | 
ty that I resembled a bad circus rider; which last i 
idea incited me to give Squaba vengeful slash | 
over head and ears, that effectually conquered his 
objections to progression. With a plunge that | 
sent my heart into my mouth, he bolted off, | 
throwing me into such mental and bodily confa- 





from Squab s foretaste of heaven, I agreed, and 


and still; the very contrast enhancing the beauty 
of each; for almost weary of the immensity of all 
about me it was often a relief to rest my eyes and 
mind in some sunny spot where ferns were the 
only forest, a brook the tranquil river, mossy 
stones the hills, with dragon fly and gnat to play 
the parts o@hawk and eagle. 

My meditations were brought to a close by 
Squab who, after fidgeting and fussing like an 
evil disposed beast as he was, turned round and 
stared me in the face with an intelligent look—I 
hate him, but I’m bound to say he had an_irtelli- 
gent eye, fiendishly intelligent, if I may use so 
forcible an expression—a look that said as plain- 
lv as words, “If you don’t want to be pitched into > 
the brook, ma’am, you’d better gct off and let me 
drink.” 

Will appeared to understand him and proposed 
thatI should pay a visit to the old lady while he 
watered the horses and talked politics with some- 
body at the barn. As every bone in my body 
ached and I regarded even a temporary divorce 


in ten minutes found myself seated by a breezy 
window, a fan in one hand, a saucer of raspber- 
ries and cream in the other, and my hostess knit- 
ting away in front of me. I suspect the worthy 
woman was kept rather short of the food so essen- 
tial to her feminine constitution, namely gossip, 
for hardly was I seated before she began. 

“Be you stayin’ to the Glen?” 

“No, ma’am, at the Alpine.” 

“He’s a harnsome likely lookin’ man,” with a 
nod in the direction of the invisible Will. 

“Very much so.” 

“I mistrusted who you was the minute I see 
yor,” and a significant smile accompanied the 
words. 


sion, that I suspert my elbows went up, my head “Dear me,can she know anything about my 
went down, and all my good intentions came to little “works of Shakspeare,” thought I, feeling 
naught; I know I did “touch the pommel,” not to | quite Fanny Burnyish on a small scale. Not know- 
say clang to the same, while the “one, two, | ing what else to do, I also ‘‘pat up my fanand sim- 
spring’ movement was performed every half sec- | pered,” to “rouge high” as she describes her mod- 
ond, with a velocity that induced Will to observe | est blushes, was out of the question, my complex- 
ironically— | jon being quite as rabicundgs that of the holly- 

“Fine exercise, isn’t it?” : | hocks outside the window. Still nodding and 

“Ve-ry Gi-ne in-deed,” chattered I, bonnd not to | smiting like an amiable Chinese mandarin the old 
give in while [ could hoki on. | lady continued,— 

In this graceful and dignified style, we trotted | “Yes, 've heerd of you. There was another cou- 
outof sight, and I was just collecting my scattered ple here this mornin’, and they said they guessed 
wits when the landscape abruptly reversed itself | you'd be along, its such pretty ridin in these parts 
and I found myself seated in the dirt with the sad- | for such as you and him.” 
dle on Squab’s belly instead of on his back. Find-| © “Whata peculiar old person, "thonght I, adding 
ing repose of any kind extremely grateful, I re- | aloud—“Yes, ma’am, I enjoy it very mach for 
mained where I was, and Squab so entirely coin- | I’ve spent here some of the happiest days of my 
cided with me that he strolled to the roadside, life.” 
feeding leisurely as he went. Will's face was a “That's jest what they all say, and ef young 
study as he dismounted, exclaiming with mingied | folks would only start right they might keep on 
mirtn and anxiety: | sayin of it a consid’able spell longer than they gen- 

“My dear girl, are you hurt?” | *rally do. Now I've had experience, and I can see 

“I’m very comfortable, thank you,” responded as plain as anything that you're one of the up and 
the dear girl still reposing in the dirt. | down sort, and I shouldn’t wonder a mite ef there 

**Well, shall we go on?” he.asked presently. | come a hitch by’m’by fer all you are so fond a 


mattered I with a mouthful suspended half way to 
my lips. Her next words enlightened me, and my 
literary vanities received a blow. 

“I don’t wish for to take no liberties, but havin’ 
seen a sight more o’ life than young folks, I always 
say my say when new married couples come phil- 
anderin’ out here; and whether they like it or not, 
I feel as ef I'd done my daty by em, fora word in 
season is wuth a whole sermon too late.” 

As she paused to pick up a stitch I came to the 
conclusion that owing to Will’s injanctions to 
“rest and cool yourself, my dear,” the old lady had 
taken it into her head that we belonged to the 
bridal swarm that infested the neighborhood. The 
idea amused me mightily, and for the joke’s sake, 
I did not inform her that my valuable affections 
were still unwon, except by the ghost of a youth- 
ful sweetheart, who wooed me on a haycock with 
a jewsharp serenade full fifteetr years ago. So I 
quenched a dawning smile, and answered soberly. 

“Very true, ma’am, pray speak freely; I shall 
be giad to receive any advice you may like to offer, 
for I suspect I shall be very likely to err in the 
manner you suggest, being as fond of having my 
own way as most women.” 

“Laio’t a doubt of it, so let me tell you to begin 
with, don’t never try to drive your husband into 
nothin’, for the best of ’em turns con’try and pig- 
headed ef ‘drove. It’s our place for to bear all 
things in tmeeckness of sperrit, as we Was ordered 
‘when that Saint Paul saic ‘Wives submit your- 
selves to your husbands.” 

“T don’t agree to that, ma’am, though a dozen 
Saint Pauls said it, and never intend to submit to 
any one but the Lord. Itis my opinion that the 
bearing and forbearing should be mutual, and as 
men are eternally calling women angeis they should 
be more willing to be guided by them. They cer- 
tainly could not be managed worse than they 
usually manage themselves.” 

‘‘Lord a masey, child, ef that’s your belief, there 
never was any body mo off the track than you 
be, and its my ’pinion before the year’s out you'll 
be in a wuss scrape than I was oncet.”’ 

She appeared so shocked at my doctrine, and so 
eager for a convert to her own, that I did not hesi- 
tate to say, with an appearance of deep interest : 

“Suppose you tell me your scrape and perhaps it 
will help me to avoid a similar one.” 

“Tf ain’t no objection in the world, for though it 
aint mach of a story, it’s a warnin’ which you’d do 
wall to take in case o’ need. I’ve told it atigttto’ 
times, and folks laugh as ef it was ruther humor- 
some; it warn’t to live through you’d better be- 
lieve.” And leaning back in her creaky chair, her 
tongue rattled as briskly as her needles, while she 
reeled off the following “‘warnin’ to young marricd 
folks.” 

“I was raised in York State, and when [ merried, 
we settled in Vermont. I declare I ain’t seen a 
prettier place sense [ left; and the old sayin’s come 
true, ‘a cow don’t know the wuth of her tail till 
she’s lost it.’ Silas was a master hand to his trade, 
a careful and a savin’ man, so for three, four year 
we was as comfortable as a pair 0’ old shoes. My 
nighest neighbor was a widder; she’d berried a 
couple o’ husbands and was lookin’ round for an 
other as chipper as you please. You see, havin’ 
few pies of her own to make, Mis Millet was amaz- 
in’ fond o’ puttin’ her fingers in her neighborses; 
but she done it so neat, folks ruther liked it, till 
they found she was takin’ all the sass and leavin’ 
’em all the crust, as you may say. I never mis- 
trusted her for a long spell, not knowin’ widder’s 
ways. » 
Ithought luck was in my dish surely, but it 
warn’t, and I had to eat my mess o’ trouble which 
was needful and nourishin’ ef I’d only had the 
grace to see it so. 

Silas got into a law-suit about his wages, and it 
seemed as if everything was at sixes and sevens 
all to onct. He was a high sperrited man and 
had the right of it, but them lawyers made a snarl 
out o’ nothin’ and sent the billto him. It was a 
along job and made him terrible fractious while 
it lasted; I thought he’d better give up than mud- 
die along that way, and it fretted me past hearin’, 
to have him dingin’ away about that three bun- 
dred dullars continual, so I got as fractious as him. 
The children seemed to ketch the fit for they acted 
like time in the primmer, with croup, and pins, 
and hoopin’ cough, and temper; I declare I used 
to think the very pots biled over jest to spite one 


another, to say nothin’ o’ me. Of course I told 


Mis Millet my werryments and she seemed to sym- 
pathize real hearty, telling me to keep a taut rein 


or I should never get the upper hand all my days. 


“Train Silas well,” ses she, ‘‘don’t give up noth- 
in’, but show him you’ve awill o’ your own, 
though he don’t take your advice. A woman bas 


a sight o’ power if she only knows how to use it, 


and can fetch a man to most anything from black- 
ing her shoes to marryin’ of her; jest keep vittles 
low, buttons oncertain, and kisses scurse, and he’ll 


soon give up heat, for peace and quietness sake; 


that’s how I keep my blessed Jabez and Nathan 
under.” 

In them days I thought considable as you do an@ 
so when Mis’ Millit put it into my head that I was 
picked upon, I thought it was about time for me 
to set up my Ebenezer and make things stan’ round 
my way. I went and done jest what she told me, 
for I didn’t see through her a mite, then, or guess 
that settin’ folks by the ears was as relishin’ to 
her as bitters to is some. Merciful sus! what a 
piece o’ work we did make on’t; I scolded, Silas 
swore, the children carried on like all possessed, and 
the house was gettin’ too hot to hold us when we 
was brought up with a round turn and set straight 
in time to see the sense of our redicklous doin’s.” 
“When I spoke of not submitting, I didn’t mean 
to have any fighting or scolding «bout it, ma’am, 
but each yield a little, and though two strong wills 
may not work quite smoothly at first, a constant 
and gentle friction will probably polish off the an- 
gles and make a match at last.” 

The old lady was somewhat in the dark as to my 
meaning; but after a moment’s meditation illumi- 
nated herself with an explanation to suit her own 
views— 

“You're about right there, though I didn’t see it 
at fust. It is like rabbin’ a friction match, and 
many a house has been sot afire from such small 
beginnins, both reelly, and what you call figger 0’ 
specch way. I most done the job for myself, as I 
was tellin’ of you, and though we was common 
sort o’ folks, I reckon it’s pretty much the same 
with the grand folks, for I’ve seen fine ladies snap 
at their husbands, and geta right good settin’ 
down for their pains, only it was all done what 
you call elegunt. Wal, one day Silas come home 
madder ’n a hornet’s nest, for the suit seemed go- 
in’ aginst him, he’d hada lecter from his boss, 
and one o’ the neighbor’s cows had spiled every 
one o’ the meilions he sot so much by. I was 
dishin’ up dinner, feelin’ anything but comforta- 
bie, for a whole batch o’ bread was burnt to a cin- 
der,my Nathaniel had sca’t me most to death 
swallerin’a cent, and the steak had been on the 
floor more ’n oncet, owin’ to my havin’ three ba; 
bies,a dog, two cats, and no endo’ hens under 
my feet. Silas looked agblack as thunder, hove 
his hat away, and come along to the sink where I 
was skinnin’ pertaters, and as he wasked his hands 
I asked him what the matter was. Bad news is 
hard enough to tell at the best o’ times, but when 
&@ man’s cross, it’s wuss ’n rubbin’ their nose the 
wrong way, a gret sight. He muttered and slop- 
ped, and I could’t git a word o’ sense out on him, 
no how. Being riled myself didn’t better it, and 
so we fell to hectorin’ one another right smart, till 
we both felt ekie to most anything. Presently he 
said something that dreened the last drop o’ pa 
tience in my biler; I give an aggravatin’ answer, 
and fust I knew he up with his hand and strack 
me. It warn’ta hard blow, only a kind of a wet 
spat side o’ the head; but I thought I should a 
flew, for I see a million sparks in a minnit; all the 
blood in my body went tearin’ up to my head, and 





“Yes, why vot?” and rising from the dust, I | one another now.” 
shook myself, wiped my hot forehcad end qtood | “Bless the woman! what is she drivieg at?’ 


I felt as ef I'd been knocked down. You never see 
a wan look so shamed as Silas did, but he didu’t 


. 


saya word. I just pitched fork, dish, pertaters, 
and all into the pot, put on my bunnet, and said 
as ferse and high as you please—' When you’re 
ready to treat me as @ man oughter treat his wife, 
you can come and fetch me back, but you won’t 
see me before, and so ftell you.’ Then I made a 
bee line for Mis’ Millet’s, told her ali, asked her to 
let me stay till he come round, had a good cry, a 
mouthful o’ dinner, and was ready to go home in 
half an hour, though nothing would have fetched 
me to ownin’ of it. 

“Wal, that night passed—sakes! what a long 
one it was, and me without a wink 0’ sleep think- 
ing o’ Nat and the cent, my emptins, and 
the baby. Next day come, but no Silas, no 
message, no rothin’, and I'd begun to think I'd 
got my match, though I had a sighto’ gritin them 
days. I sewed, and Mis’ Millet she clacked, but I 
never heard what she said only worked like sixty 
to pay for my keep, cause I warn’t goin’ to be be- 
holden to her for nothin’. At last I bégged her to 
go and git me a clean gown, for I'd comic off jest 
as I was, and folks kep’ droppin’ in ag soon as they 
heard of the job, as Mis’ Millet took care they 
should. She went, but ef you'll believe it Silas 
wouldn’t let her in! He jest handed the things out 
o’ winder, and told her to tell me they was gettin’ 
on fust rate with Florindy Walsh to do the work, 
and hoped I wouldn’t expect him for a spell,as he 
liked a quiet house and had Rot one now. When 
I heard that I knew he must be terrible pervoked, 
and could a streaked straight-home and crawled in- 
to the winder ef he hatin’t opened the door; but 
Mis’ Millet wouldn’t let me go and kep’ stirrin’ on 
me up till I was ashamed. to eat umble pie fust, and 
waited to see what would come on’t. But you see 
he had the best on’t, for he’d got the childern and 
lost a cross wife, while I’d lost ali and got nothin’ 
but Mis’ Millet who grew hatefuller and hatefaller, 
for | begun to mistrust. that she was a mischief- 
maker, seein’ how she pampered up my temper, 
and seemed to like the querrel. 

I thought I should o’ died more’n once, fcr as 
true as I’m settin’ here, it went on .pretty nigh a 
week, and of all the miserable creeters, I was the 
miserablest. When Saturday come a tremendus 
storm set in, and it rained guns all day. I was 
hankerin’ after the baby and dreadful werried* 
about the others, all bein’ croupy, and Florindy, 
with no more idee of sickness than a baa-lamb. 
The rain come down like a regler Deluge, and I 
didn’t seem to have the leastest mite of a Ark to 
run to. Everything got intoa fluster as night 
come on, for the wind blew off the roof o’ Miss Mil. 
let's barn, and smashed the buttery winder, the 
brook riz and went streamin every which way, and 
such a mess you never did see. I was as nervous 
as a witch, bat kep’ on sewin’ and listenin’ to the 
tinkle tankle of the drops in the pans we’d sot 
round, for the house leaked like a sieve. Miss Mil, 
let was down suller putterin’ about, for every kag 
and sass jar was afloat; her brother was lookin’ af- 
ter his stock and tryin’ to stop the damage. All 
of a sudden he bust in, lookin’ kinder wild, and 
settin down his larntern he ses, ses he: 

“You're rather an unfortunate woman, tonight, 
ma’am; the spilins have give way up in the ray- 
vine, the brook’s come down like a river and stove 
in your back kitchen, washed your gardin slap into 
the road, and while your husband was tryin’ to get 
the pig out o’ the pen the water jest swep’ him 
clean away as ef he warn’t no more’n a cabbage 
leaf.” 

“Oh, my Lord! is he drownded ?” ses I, with only 
breath enough for that. 

“Guess he is,”’ ses he, ‘‘a chyck over them falls 
gen’lly makes things ruther cur’ous sights next 
time you see ’em ef you ever do see ’em.” 

It come over me like a streak o’ lightenin, 
everything kinder slewed round, and I dropped in 
the fust faint I ever had in my life. I’d no idee 
what was tu pay for a long spell, but the next 
thing I knew was Silas buggin’ of me and cryin’ 
fit to kill himself. I thought I warn’t woke yet, 
and only had wits enough to give a sort of a pro- 
miscuous grab at him and say: 

“Oh, Silas, ain’t you drownded ?” 

He fetched a great start when I spoke, swallowed 
down his sobbin’ and said, as lovin’ as ever a man 
did in this world: ; 

“Bless your cear heart, Sophy, it warn’t me, it 
was the pig!” and then fell to huggin’ on me agin, 
till betwixt laughin’ and cryin’ I was most 
choked. 

“The old lady had told her tale so often that she 
had learned toembellish it with dramatic effects 
which gave it a peculiar charm to me; at the slap- 
ping episode she flung an invisible “fork, pertaters 
and dish” into an imaginary pot and glared; when 
the catastrophe arrived she “‘sallied back into her 
chair ‘‘t express fainting, gave my arm the “‘per- 
miscuous sort of a grab” at the proper juoment, 
and hicoughed out the repentant Silas’s benedic- 
tion, with an incoherent pathos that forbid a laugh 
at the sudden introduction of the porcine martyr. 

“Well ma’am, did you exalt over him and make 
him promise to let you have your own way for- 
ever after? [t was a fine opportunity, I hope you 
improved it.” 

“Oh law, no, of course I went right home and 
kissed them children for a couple o’ hours stiddy,” 
answered this weak minded ‘“‘Sophy” as if but one 
conclusion was possible. : 

“A great mistake ma’am. But did all your 
pride and spirit go down with the pig?’ I asked 
much disappointed. 

“Wall, no, it didn’t, but I learned a sight by that 
week’s work and so did Silas; for though we some- 
times edged back tothe raspin’ state, we never 
come to blows agin, and was so mortified we kep’ 
our werryments to ourselves and give Mis’ Millet a 
wide berth, for there wern’t no end tothe lies sue 
made out o’ that scrape of ourn. For a long spell 
we was as sweet as honey pots; I never tried to be 
boss agin, but cooked the best 0’ vittles, let them 
children walk over my naked nose, and petted the 
hull on ’em most to death. Silas was so lovin’, 
{ declare for’t, I used to say the old conurtin’ 
days was come back, for he was as meek as 
awhole flock o’ lambs and only got as red as fire 
when twitted about that job of ourn, which was do- 
ing well fora hot sperrited man by nater. When I 
felt fractious or like drivin’ on him anyhow, I jest 
thought o’ that time and shet up; and often aftera 
cross fit Silas would bust out larfin’ and say 
“Lord bless you, Sophy! it warn’t me it was the 
pig.” 

As the old lady paused to chuckle in character, I 
obeyed Will’s sammons, saying, as I rose, 

“Thank you ma’am, I will remember your ex- 


matter so effectually that I should prefer the salva- 
tion of the bacon to that of the boxer.” 

Laying her brown hand on my arm, my hostess 
administered a parting bit of advice, with a warn- 
ing wag that made her cap frill tremble. 

“Don’t expect too much of human critters, 
child, and bein’ as you’re one 0’ the outspoken sort 
you’d better hang onto them two sayins’—'Every 
path has itggpuddie’ and ‘it’s better the feet slip 
than the tongue.’ ” 

“Good bye, ma’am, and allow me to offer one in 
return “Women must have their will while they 
live, because they make none when they die.” 

I ought not to close this letter from, bat not 
about the mountaias, withoet mentioning that, 
owing toa late repentance, or some striking sug- 
gestions of Will’s, Squab took me home like a bird, 
and I had the satisfaction of trotting up to the Hotel 
door in a style which I fervently trust effaced all 
Tecoliection of my inglorious departure. 

OS” Senator Wilson asserted at the Abington 
anti-slavery celebration, that four, or perhaps five 
of the United States Sapreme judges, believe in 








the constitutionality of the President’s decree of 
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QUINTIN MESSIS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CAROLINE PICHLER. 


franslated for the Commonwealth. 


II. 

The unspeakable sorrow of Wis fate seized 
him with agonizing power; a life full of suf- 
fering, and bare of every joy, lay before him 
like an endless waste, like the flat, cloudy plain 
endless and unendarable before him. Now he 
stepped to the: river and looked down over the 
smooth side; the waves moved so quietly, the rain 
drops which splashed upon the stony bank, sound- 
ed so peacefally in . the searce agitated waters—a 
painful longing filled his soul. 

“Ah; rest, rest! and an end of this passion that 
ever tears my unquiet heart,”—so thoaght he,— 
‘“‘even were it beneath inthis river-bed.” A desire 
to end his troubles, and a horror of the crime of 
suicide, fought in his heart. Suddenly it seemed 
to him as if he saw afar of the figure of his mother 
stretching her arms anxiously towards him. A 
shuddering seised him, his tears flowed, he has- 
tened toward the imploring image—it was fancy! 
The uncertain moonbeams had mirrored a decep- 
tive form before him in the shadows and branches 
of the willows on the shore; but it had sufficed to 
destroy his wild design. “That was from my mo- 
ther,” he thought, and shuddered at the feeling 
which had so powerfully shaken his soul. “No, I 
will live for her, I will do all for her, even to bear 
the agony of my uestiny.” 

This determination poured a semblance of joy 
into his agitated mind, but with it also camea 
feeling of bodily exhaustion and weariness. Slow- 
ly he crept homeward. A gleam of light through 
acrack of the door told how his faithful mother 
was still watching and waiting for his return. 
Anxious and glad she came to meet him; she 
wished to scold him but could not; for she saw 
him sink on the bench near the door, pale as 
death, and weary. With trembling hands she 
guided him to bed, prepared some food for him, 
and then laid herself down with a sad heart, and 
often in her anquiet slumber listened to see if he, 
too, was awake, and what he was doing. 

In the morning Quintin was really ill, yet he 
rose early. If hedid not work his mother had 
nothing to live on; and then,—he must convince 
himself, he must see and hear what had passed 
and was passing in De Vrindt’s house. 

His comrades, who had not seen him for some 
time, were shocked at his appearance; his features 
were sunken, his eyes dull, and they could see the 
effort which a blow with the hammer cost him. 
Now the window rose, and Margaret leaned ont. 
Was it truth—was it deception? She also seemed 
somewhat pale and suffering; it even seemed to 
Quintin that there was about her eyes a fine, red 
rim, the trace of recent tears. Silent, scarcely 
breathing, he regarded her; the feeling of sadness 
and weakness vanished in a moment; his soul 
was in his eyes, and they were immovably rivetted 
upon the beloved form. Aftera while she turned as 
usual toward the smithy; Quintin who stood just 
before the door of the workshop, holding a piece 
of glowing iron, saw her glance; their eyes met, 
and he saw,—this time there was no deception—a 
bright glow overspread her face, and an expres- 
sion of pleasant surprise hover about her lips. 
But she looked down once more; a look of sorrow 
overshadowed her lovely brown eyes, she turned 
away—a heavy sigh sweled her bosom, she rested 
her beautiful arm upon the windowsill, leaned her 
delicate head upon it, and Quintin felt sure that 
he saw her wipe away atear. What could it mean? 
What was it? Could his fate inspire her with sym- 
pathy? Did she know that he was in the world? 
Was she not a bride, or did she not love her bride- 
groom, and wept perchance for the compulsion 
which her father used? He was beside himself, he 
heard no more of his comrades’ talk, he would 
have given his life to see this one question solved. 

But his comrades’ speech grew louder, and its 
purport recalled the dreamer from the world of 
thought. 

See! taere he comes! How he looks! What a 
regular fop! So trimmed and bedecked! ‘‘No,” 
cried the oldest apprentice, “that is no bridegroom 
for the merry, active maiden, Margarct. That is 
not a man, but a puppet!” 

These words went through Quintin’s heart; and 
he saw the young man whom he had already often 
noticed in passing, walking up today in state. A 
light yellow body-coat covered him from his breast 
to his knee, with numerous sky-blue ribbons, ar- 
ranged upon the lower edge. Yellow, also, slashed 
with blue, were the narrow shuulder-ornaments, 
out of which came the arms, covered with the 
darkened velvet of the under garment which 
clothed his legs and feet with the same color, and 
was very prettily trimmed with black ribbons and 
lace. But about his neck and breast, which the 
body-coat only partially covered, was the fine 
shirt, fastened with a lace ruff at the neck, and 
trimmed with gold embroidered ribbons, which 
were fastened like arich neckerchief under the 
cravat. On his head was a barett-cap, likewise of 
red velvet, embroidered with black silk, and decked 
with asnowy feather, beneath which the artfully- 
crushed locks fell upon his shoulders, and at his 
side hung a heavy sword, insuch a richly-chased 
scabbard, and with sach a fine ornamented handle 
that one might easily see that this weapon was 
rather for ornament than use. Soon he came, up 
the street, highly satisfied with himself, and con- 
scious of the favorable impression which his ap- 
pearance must produce; Quintin’s blood poured 
along in fierce, stormy pulses, his fingers grasped 
firmly the iron which he held, and he felt a desire 
to drive thie fine little fellow down the streets in 
spite of his magnificent state. 

Margaret had seen him; she drew back as if 
shocked and closed the window. Was it fear or 
pleasure at seeing her handsome suitor? Quintin 
could not tell but a fearful passion swelled his 
breast. Now the elegant youth had come to the 
spot where Quintin’s comrades, perhaps to annoy 
him, had spread Themselves somewhat into the 
street wtth their work and tools, and he could not 
weil pass. 

“Place there!”’ cried the stranger, pushing on 
one side the apprentice nearest him. 

“Hoho! not so fast!” said the smith; “you can 
wait till we get through with the irons.” e 

“Wait! Kogue! a man like me wait?” and with 














perience and tell my husband (when I find him) | 
how to manage me if I should happen to forget; | 
though I’m afraid a box on the ear would settle the | 





that he pashed forward ; bat Quintin advanced, his 
iron bar in his hand. “Rogue!” shouted he. “He 
who says that is himself one, an he wore a hun- 
dred swords at his side. Ont with it, if you have 
any courage and bravery!”” The stranger drew 
back ,—the threatening form of the powerful youth, 
his flaming eyes, the long iron bar in his hand,— 
all terrified the fop. “Let that be, !et it alone!”’ he 
cried; ‘‘I meant nothing. You'll thrust your iron 
through me!” Ashe said this he reached the 
threshold and palled with all hie might at the 
knocker. ‘“Coward!’’ screamed the enraged Quin- 
tin, and as he slipped into the door, he threw the 
bar after him, so that it fell clattering upon the 
doorstep. But he hastened as quickly as possible 
into the passage, and the apprentices sent after him 
a shout oflanghter. Only Quintin did not laugh. 
This was his rival! “Could Margaret love such a 
fop, or was she sacrificed to him?’ The one 
seemed as horrible as the other; he sank into the 
gioomiest thoughts, with which retarned the feel- 
ing of his sorrows and his bodily exhaustion. His 
sickness increased from moment to moment. His 
comrades sympsthizingly advised him to return 
home, bat he wished to remain and wait for the 
dandy’s return; he strove to work, but the weary 
hand sank down withithe heavy hammer. At last 
it struck twelve; the stranger did mot come, and 
the workmen ieft the shop. Was the foreigner 
De Vrinds’s gnest for the whole day? Was today 
perhaps the Betrothal? This thought struck upon 


stand, and one of his comrades led him carefully 
to the house of his mother, who marked with ter- 
ror the swift strides of disease in the countenance 
of her son. 

Meanwhile De Vrindt received the elegant 
stranger in the most courtly manner, and, mot 
without wonder, observed in him evident signs of 
agitation and terror. He asked if anything en- 
pleasant had happened to him. De Bos was ready 
with a story, how the smiths had been insolent, and 
how he would have paid the rogues with his dag- 
ger, but that the passers-by had interfered, and 
soothing his righteous indignation, had prevailed 
on him to sheathe his sword aad go on his way ia 
peace. Then De Vrindt fancied he saw a malicieas 
smile on the face of one of his pupils who had seen 
the whole performance from the window. More- 
over, De Bos’ paleness and the trembiing of bis 
hand did not escape him, and be believed as much 
of his story as he chose. Meanwhile he returned 
to his easel; De Bos placed himself near him and 
poared forth flowery speeches upon the objects on 
the table before him; this splendor of colors, this 
wealth and abundance in the arrangement of the 
decorations of every litle ornament on weapon and 


furniture. 

De Vrindt listened and painted on, shaking his 
head. At last he began, somewhat impatiently : 
“Ts that, then, the first and highest to you, young 
sir? T imagined indeed that the spirit and thought 
of the whole, the human form, its conditions and 
expressions, was also worthy of something.” 

“Undoubtediy,” interrupted the other, joining 
in; “certainly, master De Vrindt, and I am enrap- 
tured with the truth of your drawing and grasping 
of your figures, but you mast not blame it to me, 
if just this ornamentation, tiffs loveliness and ten- 
derness, this depth and sensibility which lie here 
hidden under apparently accidental contingencies, 
and yet stirs the heart as deeply but unconscious- 
ly, seems to mc somewhat important.” 

“Ah, what will you with all this?” cried De 
Vrindt. “I do not clearly understand you; I 
doubt if you understand yourself.” 

Do Bos was silent a moment. He was sensitive 
and would not willingly say anything bitter to the 
father of his beloved. So he collected his thoughts 
and at last began: “I ama flower painter; you 
know it; it is these innocent beings, these chil- 
dren of Nature, in whom no art, no school, no _re- 
lationof life have changed ay untuned anything of 
their inborn peculiarities, which in their innate 
essence speak to my heart and seem to show me 
many a secret thought which lies in them and in 
the universe. To respect them in all their grace, 
their fulness, their splendor of color, delicacy and 
innocence, is my highest endeavor, my honorable 
purpose; I venerate as highly as only an artist 
can venerate the end of his efforts. I would not 
undervalue the lofty worth of the artof other 
masters; the human form to, is something high 
and beautiful, but how rarely we have the fortune 
to behold it in its primal beauty and dignity, un- 
defaced by national costume, sorrow, habit etc. 
On the contrary, when my flowers—”’ 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted De Vrindt, {‘the flowers 
are very pretty in themselves, and you represent 
them to perfection. I, myself, have twice tried the 
experiment of brushing away a beetle or butterfly 
from the roses on which you had painted them.” 
De Bos smiled pleasantly. ‘You are too good. It 
is true I sometimes succeed in representing those 
little creatures tolerably, but it has cost me a great 
deal of labor to represent them in the best way, and 
I know what I have done in that direction. But 
now I can step forward and say, take, if you will, 
a good glass, a magnifying glass, examine my in- 
sects, my thorns, the stamens, leave-veins, etc., in 
my flowers, and I ask if you can discover a hair’s 
breadth, that is not the truest representation of na- 
ture?” 

“If you place vour pride in that,” replied the old 
man, as he went on with his painting, ‘‘you have 
truly reached the highest. But I cannot agree 
with you, and still hold that the human form, the 
emotions which it displays, the expression of fea- 
tures, and posture by which it becomes clear to 
him who beholds the picture, what the master 
would express, and the desired sentiments are 
awakened in him, the noblest purpose of our 
art? 

“And yet,” replied the other, “great masters 
have not disdained to spend much labor upon 
flowers, trimmings and accidental ornaments, and 
thereby show that they put no small value upon 
these apparently insignificant things. Permit me 
to invoke in my behalf a great voucher, Van Eyk. 
Ab! I see that your eye shines at the sound of 
that name, just as a sun seems to arise in the very 
depths of my heart—” 

“To your text, dear sir,” interrupted De Vrindt. 
“You know Van Eyk’s pictures; have you not 
yourself wondered at the wealth, the splendor and 
luxuriance of jewels, flowers, namberiess orna- 
ments, which this divine master, as if unconscious- 
ly, threw like a radiant glory around the figures 
which his imagination conceived and his pencil 
exeruted? Do not his jewels seem to spirit up in 
flowers at their feet, and his flowers to harden into 
gold and gems on their garments and furniture?” 
“Ah! cease with this crazy stuff, I beseech you, 
master De Bos! If the gems, flowers and orna- 
ments in Van Eyk’s pictures are of the most value 
to you, thenI think you have failed of compre- 
hending the great master and his mind. Bat how 
is it? You wished to bring me a letter from your 
father at Herzogenbusch!”’ 

“Here it is,” replied the young man _ hastily, 
whilst he carefully drew from his bosom a roll tied 
with silk. ‘‘This should have been the first thing 
to speak of to you whenI came; but the scene 
with the rude smiths opposite had distracted my 
mind, and then your work on the easel, and our 
talk on such charming subjects had occupied my 
thoughts.” 

De Vrindt opened the letter and looked carelcss 
ly at the first lines. “Your father seems well 
pleased with your plans” — 

“He esteems it the greatest honor, as I cannot 
doubt, to find my life’s fortune in this anion. The 
beauty and tender grace pf your youthful daugh- 
ter, which have charmed my soul, and the pros- 
pect of your goodness and advice which would aid 
me in the way of my art,g@i this which I have not 
delayed to tell my father, could not but excite yet 
more strongly the wish which he has always cher- 
ished of drawing yet more closely and intimately 
abond upon which hangs the happiness of his 
only son; and he urges me yet more earnestly in 
an enclosed note, in consideration of the necessary 
requirements of dower, marriage-portion and all 
such conditions to follow unrestrained the impulses | 
of my own heart and your fatherly advice.” 
During this long speech De Vrindt had been 
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SE 
ing his complaints, “I shall command, and Marga- 
ret will obey. It is not our custom for deughters 
to have a will in such things. They lack experi- 
ence greatly as well as judgment; and [f would not 
advise her to attempt actual resistance to my will. 
Bat you, young sir, migh I algo advise you, ou your 
side, to go to work with less confidencé, aad to 
think more how to make yourself agreeable to the 
maiden ; for I would not be compelled to use force, 
actual force, against my otherwise obedient 

ter.” De Bos bowed, smiling. “J will profit by 
your advice, worthy father, for I date to hope to 
call you so, and it will be wonderful if I fail 
here.” 

Daring these last words De Bos had resumed his 
pallet and maulstick, which he had laid down to 
read the letter, and went on with his work. But 
after the young man had looked on for some tine, 
talked of everything, and vainly waited for the fii- 
ther to call Ma » he at last took his leave, and 
succeeded at his depeftare in persuading the maid 
to lead him through the court and little garden, and 
open the back door into the street in the rear; for 
he had no desire to pass by the smiths again. 

Margaret learned this, and was herself the wit- 
ness of the scene with Qaintin. It did not serve 
to injure him in her opinion, and De Bos, wie hell 
never been mach esteemed by her suak yet lower. 
Above all, a change had been go on for some 
time in Margaret’s mind, of which she herself wis 
scarcely conscious, and which she would not yet 
confess, and with inward trouble which she had 
striven to conceal from herself or to explain else 
where. She waited for the next morning, and the 
time for her to put her father’s studio in order. 


Itt. 


* But there was no Quintin to be seen, and it was 
the same on the next, the third, the fourth, and 
finally the eighth day. A violent agony overmas- 
tered Margaret; she sought for information, she 
besought her aunt to inquire, and at last learned 
that the handsome smith lay dangerously ill, and 
lacking in every comfort and alleviation of his 
condition, not only through the pain of present 
sickness, but through anxiety for the future of his 
mother, left sorrowful, whilst even if his body 
could withstand this storm he would not for a long 
time be fit to pursue his toilsome craft and pro- 
vide bread for himaelf and her. 

Margaret could not listen to her aunt’s report 
without the deepest emotion which soon displayed 
itself in hot tears. The aunt too, was greatly 
moved and the good women took counsel together 
how to aid the unfortunate man and his mother, 
or procure some help for them. To have sent 
them money directly would have been the easiest 
and most simple method; but Margaret could not 
agree to this, although her aunt could not com- 
prehend why she should make such a circum- 
stance about these poor people. At last they de- 
cided to send every day some wholesome, simple 
food by a trusty, old woman named Brigitta, who 
lived in the neighborhood, and had been for a long 
time employed in various little matters in De 
Vrindt’s house, and who was positively forbidden 
to say who sent her, and was ordered to find out 
secretly what the mother most needed in her house- 
keeping. 

Frau Brigitta promised to fulfil everything as 
well as possible, and Margaret could really have 
given the artful errand into no more cunning 
hands. Already, on the evening of the same day, 
Brigitta had learned where Messis’ mother livéd 
and with a covered basket, filled with Margaret’s 
kindly gifts, on her arm, she started for the dis- 
tant cottage where the smith and his mother lived 
in grief and trouble. 

There was the appearance of bitterest powprty, 
as she entered the room and yet, in spite of the ab- 
solute destitution, the utmost purity in every need- 
ful thing. The mother was surprised at the 
strange visitor, but her surprise was turned to joy 
and thankful emotion, when Frau Brigitta told the 
object of her coming, unloaded her basket and 
promised to come every day with the same alms, 
and that the sick man might rely upon the support 
of his unknown benefactor. The good matron 
could hardly contain herself for joy and gratitude, 
but said that her son was too weak, too mach over- 
come with fever and delirium, to be told of his 
good fortune. She then thanked the serviceable 
messenger, and yet more the generous unknown 
with tears, and in the joy of her heart told Brigitta 
all she wished to learn of her son, of the events of 
the last few days, his despondency, etc. 

Richly laden with news and information from 
which Margaret’s heart could select and lay aside 
what it would, Frau Brigitta appeared the next day 
at De Vrindt’s house to obtain more food for the 
sick man; and Margaret with inward joy drank in 
the tidings which opened a wide field for her fancy 
to disport itself pleasantly in. 

In her successive visits to Messis’ cottage, Frau 
Brigitta soon learned what bad especially been 
needed and was so still. They lacked everything 
that was especially necessary for his care and re- 
storation, especially a physician; and although 
the wholesome and well-cooked food (Margaret 
had prepared it herself whenever she could do so 
without exciting attention,) did much for Quin- 
tin’s healing and retarn to strength, yet it was im- 
possible that the sick man should have a real and 
lasting recovery without medical aid and many 
comforts and stimulants of which there could have 
been as yet no mention made. This she repeated 
to the two women in De Vrindt’s house; for Mar- 
garet had wisely admitted her aunt into her confi- 
dence and had even managed to make her appear 
to be at the head of affairs, and it was agreed that 
Frau Brigitta with moving statements should in- 
duce their own physician to visit the sick man, 
but Margaret and her aunt busied themselves in 
preparing all kinds of trifles in the shape of 
washes, dishes, etc., supply the want of sach 
things inthe widow’s house. Everything now 
was done for the widow, and the son was only 
spoken of by the way; Frau Brigitta must have 
been less wise than she really was, not to have 
seen clearly how matters stood, and to deserve 
Margaret's trust and liking still more, whilst in the 
accounts which she presented to the aunt she dis- 
closed as much as was needfal of the poor sick 
man's despondency, of the physician’s opinion 
that disease of the mind was at the bottom of it, 
and of the praises which mother, doctor and all 
the neighbors lavished upon the worthy youth. 

The widow Messis and her sick son were now the 
ordinary topic of conversation with the two wo- 
men, when they sat together in the long winter 
evenings, and if in Margaret’s heart a livelier feel-. 
ing was forced to shroud itself under the mask of 
mere humanity, the Aunt also felt her monotonous 
life pleasantly varied by this occurrence, and the 











reading the old merchant's letter, and its contents 
seemed to him equally plain and acceptable. ‘‘So | 
then,” said he, “all is arranged, and Margaret, too, | 
will be pleased I think. How do you stand with | 
her, Mastér Johann, and have you spoken with her 
today ?” 

“Not at all,” answered the painter, “and I 
must honestly confess that your daughter's man- 
ner is not quite what I wished and hoped for. Not 
that I am really forced to fear that 1 displease her; 
Praise be to God! I can say without boasting that 
Igmever was unsuccessful with the female sex, and 
I have no sort of doubt bat that I shall see even the 
appearance of disdain or indifference which your 
sweet daughter purposely assumes when she ad- 
dresses me, melt away in the beams of my love 
and zeai for her service. Bat thus far, to tell the 
truth, she does not treat me in the way I have been 
used to, and to which in my circumstances, I am 
really entitled from a young lady whom I woo.” 

De Vrindt was silent and shook his head again 
a little; bat de Bos took no notice of it and went 
on ender the appearance of modesty to display his 
merits and to declare his surprise that he found so 
much opposition with Margaret, and to wonder 
what she could be at with this dissimuiation. 








“Never mind,” said De Vriedt, at last, interrept- 


reflection that the object of their pity was a hand- 
some, well-mannered youth »was a little weight in 
the old Iady’s scale of good will. 

But Quintin ander the doctor's care, with proper 
remedies and good fare, began to recover. Hard 
work, trouble and poverty had been the only causes 
of his sickness, and if it had been impossibie for 
the physician to remove the peculiar source of his 
trouble, yet so mach had been done through care 
and judicions treatment, that Quintin in a few 
weeks was in a condition to leave his bed, to sit up 
near his mother, and to bless the small but savory 
meals of his unknown benefactor, whose goodness 
he bad so long had to thank for this food, the doc- 
tor’s visits and many other helps. The widow had 
as yet striven in vain to Warn who it was who had 
0 generously assisted her, in vain had she endeav- 
ored to find out the wise messenger; had crept af- 
ter ber, inquired among the neighbors,— Frau Brig- 
itta was 80 sly, to expose herself or to let the olf 
woman get upon a single trace. Bat toward Quia- 
tin himeelf she did not think such rigid precantion 
necessary ; it even occurred to ber that Margaret 
herself would not be very angry, if she could let . 
fall ito the young man’s heart aray of the possi- 
bility that the secret cause of his sotrows and the 
mereifal eoal which aided bien 0 sweetly ami no. 
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bly might beone and ne pervon} yet always | ant for a good fy ¢ for b 
La necieemmeaaaminmnaabitacal Nitro.) he Ae ale 
7 eee in’s feelings, ings when first this en- * espociallf if bis béspicic 
A was aroused in him, and how | was well-found6@ which pointed to his beloved. 
; B upon which he thought after- | So when Frau Brigitta, who late.y had come often, 
‘Had she thei indeed remarked his frantic love for he pphed ber 
her, kindly suffered, not been angty with ‘him for | she so long 


t heartily for the trouble which 
on his account, gave her a 


Se begged her also.to present. 
the work shop, its cause | in his name the warmest thanks to the kind soul, 


Day and night he busied | who had so’ graciousty pitied him in his utmost 
, n | need, to'tell her that her remembrance would live 
ineffaceable and holy in his breast, and that he be- 
sought her earnestly, if he no longer needed her 
aid, not to deprive Wim of her kindness and sym- 
n this th work The pride displayed in the refusal of farther as- 
fully lis mind, and though this upon | sistance, tle glowing’ warmth ‘with which the 
iis health. His strength was renewed, be could | thanks were spoken, the mysterions use of words 
p,. the day, his spirit began again to| which might give her to’ undérstand that he 
ecome ective: to take an interest in things out-| guessed his henefactress, even’ the gift which he 
f Sieelf and bye and bye to come toa clear} putin her hand, and which, considering the cir 

his ; cumstances of the donor, might be considered re- 

Bat as this, gradually shaped itself, the blessed | markable, all this astonished good Frau Brigitta 
feeling also returned, which had rushed into his | beyond measure, and she could find no words to 
the beginning, that it reply to Quintin’s speech. But it finally seemed 


a 


Yet even this wavering faith worked 


T 


1 free | best to her to ‘say nothing of her amazement, or 
het surmises; she merely thanked him with a pro- 
found courtesy for his present, assured him that 
the faniily by which she was sent would be very 
sorry that they could do nothing more for Herr 
ve Messis and promised to come back and look after 
upon her benefactions; and he was more than once | him from time to time. 
to. eutreas the messenger either to name 0) When she had departed and disappeared round 
his unknown helper, or to thank him once for | the’nearest corner, the youth began to regret that 
all, and decline any,farther assistance. A glance | he had dismissed her; it seemed to him as if his 
toward his mother, upon the bitter poverty every- | good angel had departed with her. She had been 
whereasound him, and the conviction that with his | a sweet and quiet bond between him and her 
he. could. not, for a long time yet,| whom he secretly worshipped, and he soon re- 
think, of ¢ return to his trade, aud so could buy no | pented of his proud act. His mother, too, blamed 
bread for his, mother, always trampled down every | him when she heard what he had done, and said 
proud thought, though the burden of care be- | that it did not become such poor people as she was 
neath which the youth’s soul could not rise, re- | to be too particular and refuse a benefit so hearti- 
tarded his entire recovery. So week after week | ly meant and kindly given, out of pride, on ac- 
slipped by, and his only amusement was in draw- | count of a couple of pennies which were now in the 
ing with a red chalk upon every bit of paper which | house and would soog be spent. But this speech 
he could procure, and thus he could obtain some | renewed her son’s feeling of independence, and if he 
pleasure from these rude efforts toward the longing | (in the constantly recurring suspicion, that the 
which Worked so powerfuily in him. Already he | messenger came from Margaret,) had severed the 
had tried various things in this way with more or | nearest connection with her, still her heart must 
Jess success, when at last he dared strive to fix | understand him and respect him none the less. 
the beloved image fhat so long had floated before Frau Brigitta came back to Margaret with her 
his mind with ever vivid freshness. A hundred at-| errand, and at the first moment aroused her dis- 
aay te pts were made, none came up to his desires, pleasure; in the second when she thought upon 
and mother often scolded him for this idle pas- | the youth’s answer, she found in it so much noble 
time aa she called it, and bade him, if be would | pride, and, if be had guessed her, so much respect- 
condeocend to it, to lend her a hand with her cot | fal love toward herself, that she could not cease to 
ton-carding n ; it would do him much | question the dame about all things, and the latter 
mote good than this scrawling. was forced to describe every look and action of the 
But Quintin’s longing industry would not be de- | smith, until it was at last quite clear to her what 
ceived, and at last—at last he succeeded in his ar-| she had often suspecf*d, that Margaret, not the 
dent struggle. Margaret’s features smiled upon | aunt, was the leader in this benevolent work, and 
him from the paper. Althongh roughly sketched | that behind the Christian love of the lovely maiden 
and faulty in finish, yet the resemblance was so | for the handsome youth, another love was lurking; 
unmistakable, that the mother, when the paper first for that Quintin was handsome she had found out 
fell into her hands, in course of some house-clean- | now that he was dressed in clean linen, and the 
ing,cried out; “That is De Vrindt’s Margaret! And | fine rose of health began to spread over his youth- 
thou hast drawn that, Quintin?’—and through | ful cheeks. Such a sign was enough for Frau Bri- 
that exclamation brought to her son a guarantee gitta, to be able to give herself in future free space 
for his art, but also vexation that he had betrayed for negctiations, and to obtain an opportunity to 
himself. Meanwhile it was easy for him under a/} do and deserve much. Her looks were sharpened 
probable pretext to deceive his mother, (who would | for everything which pastin De Vrindt’s house, 
sooner believe in anything than in such an indis- | and it could not escape her that the rich, young 
cretion on the part of her otherwise so prudent | painter was a suitor, and favored by the father; 
son, as to fall in Jove with a maiden in every way so but that in the daughter,s heart he not only had 
unattainable by bim,) in regard to the true reason | nO advocate, Dut a dangerous rival in the young 
of his artistic longing; yet he dotermined to be | and handsome smith; everything seemed, to the 
more careful in future, and to guard the new cop- | g00d dame, a favoring constellation, and she de- 
jes and sketches, which he made in various posi- | termined to obtain a profit therefrom. 
As soon as an opportunity occurred, she ac- 


tions, from his mother’s eye. 
But sweet as were these occupations of his lonely | quainted Margaret with her protége’s new artistic 


hours, and comfortingly as Art and Love worked | employment; and so soon asin the course of the 
for the serenity of his mind, he, nevertheless, soon | next few days, such a procession of the poor and 
began to perceive, tbat he could not much longer | sick passed through their street, Margaret was able 
remain so; that many weeks must yet go by, be- | by a liberal expenditure to procure a number of 
fore his strength which came so slow!y, would be | Quintin’s images, (which she knew by the Q. M., 
entirely regained, and would suffer him to pursue | cut in one corner,) carried them to her father, re- 
his tomary handicraft, and that the unknown | lated to him the whole stery of the smith, whom 
kalo must at last be weary of his tedious ex- | she had met upon the Archery-ground, at the Jase 
pense, and the hour of need inevitably arrive. Whitsuntide, whose beautiful fountain-railing her 
But how painfully these thoughts often disturb- | father knew well, and who now in poverty, had 
ed his fairest dreams, how greatly embittered his | manifested in this manner his inborn, but unsus- 
every scanty enjoyment. With all his thinking, | pected talent, for the support of himself and his 
planning and striving, he could discover nothing | mother. Margaret was wisely silent as to the part 
which he could grasp or do; for he had learned | which she had taken in his recovery and support, 
nothing in the world but his blacksmith’s trade, / and also put enough coldness and composure into 
which now he was not in a condition to practice. her recital to deceive her father. She was less than 
During all these cares and sorrows, the merry | ever pleased with De Bos, who just then stepped 
Carnival time bad come to the rich and happy of| in, and who had today the unhoped-for good luck 
the wealthy city of Antwerp. Public and private | of not seeing Margaret leave the room as soon as 
sports, sledging, skating in wonderful masks and | he entered it. She wished to enjoy the triumph of 
allegoric figures, profane and spiritual celebrations | h earing him praise his rival unawares. With this 
alternated with each other, but philanthropy and | view she spread the little figures out before him, 
many a quiet benevolence, found room then for ac-} but whether it was that she betrayed toc much 
tivity, and pleasures and these pious actions were | zeal in her deportment, or that he bethought,him- 
often closely united, according to thre spirit of that | self of that scene with the smiths, and of the pos- 
age, which so liked to mingle in plays, figures and | sibility that the rade apprentice who then chal- 
works of art, the child-like feeling of piety in its | lenged him, might be the same who now dared to 
joys and pleasures. interfere in his own art, or whether his own taste 
So among other things it was customary that | for the delicate and toilsomely-wrought, rendered 
the sick and poor, who were supported in many these strong, but somewhat rough attempts, dis- 
hospitals and asylums, which the rich inhabitants | tasteful to him; it 18 enough that he threw them 
of Antwerp, had founded and maintained free of | aside as something quite unskilful and unsuccess- 
expense for their helpless fellow-citizens, should in | fal, and that the father with gentle feeling made 
these days of general hilarity, go in long procession | him observe that the pgor man had had no instruc- 
through the city streets, carrying with them gaily tion, that he had created all from himself, and that 
dressed dolls, and other fantastic images, and stop- | one could by no means deny him a soul fort com- 
ping before the houses of the wealthy Burgbers, position, and a feeling for art. When Margaret, 
sing songs, and present the children who brought finally, with a little more warmth than she should 
them alme with all kinds of little images of saints, have done, espoused the cause of even rude force, 
which they carried joyfully to their parents. For rather than weak industry; then De Bos’ inward 
this purpose a great provision of these little figures vexation rose higher, and he called all the works 
was needful, and a friend of Quintin’s, who had of- bungling and roundly denied to their maker any 
ten visited him in the days of his sad convales- | talent for becoming an artist. Thereby he quite 





cence, and knew his pressing need, as he had owe ruined his own game with Margaret; she left the 


day seen some not unsuccessful efforts of his friend’s | room in a passion, and the thought which she had 
in drawing, told him to cut out lightly in wood | ! 
some of these little figures, which those in the pro- her hand to the arrogant fellow who had no sou 
cession needed, and then to paint the copies, while for the truth, either in Love or in Art, formed it- 
he promised him good profit, and employment from self from that moment into a firm determination. 
this work. “Ah!” thought she, and she said it half aloud as 


Half hoping, half fearing, Quintin prepared to s he went along the dark, long passage, from her 
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“De Vrindt, did you say?” inquired Quintin, - 

while a rosy glow overspread his features. This book, and the “Hospital Sketches” of Miss 

“Yes, old De Vrindt. His daughter, Miss Mar-| Alcott, written in a very different vein, but of 


ago. She ran in a great hurry to i : i ; 
them as br got qantas sedid Pa hospital lite—and ge P ib e¢ ty 
Md . the most profound concern. milliona.of . our 


Quintin’s breast heaved, but his eyes remained | people, and we welcome every publication which 
fixed on the grouad, ‘‘Go on, go on!” he cried, | causes us to think more truly and deeply about it. 


as Frau Brigitta paused a moment. s ecto 
“Well, then, I know nothing more, except that Magasines September. 
the father praised them, and the daughter had a The Atlantic opens * th one of Col. Higgin- 
quarrel about them with ber bridegroom, or what- al “3 “ee 
ever he fs”. ory son’s best historical papers—“‘The Puritan Minis- 
“With Master De Bos? About my images?” ters of New England” —written, we suppose before 
“Or prone.” al How do I know? I heard her | he left the study for the camp, both which he has 
plainly pier ? =” “ saat ar she leftit =~ adorned. Himself the descendent of the first min- 
angry; and aS she went—along the passage—s ; 
didn’t see me for I stood behind the great clothes- ister of Salem, he has a right to know something 
of his subject. Then -we have a musical article 


press near the stair-door, and the passage is dark, 
—then I heard her say: “Ah, I wish De Bos were | by M. D. Conway, two passable stories, a graceful 


a smith and Quintin a painter!” poem by Miss Alcott, a sad and fiery “ Lyric” by 


Mrs. Howe, an interesting paper, all.too brief, on 

LITERARY REVIEW. Edmund Burke, by Senator Sumner, another of 

“| Prof. Agassiz’s geographical lectures,a notice of 

War Pictures From Tae Soutn. Br B. Est-| 1+, Quincy, by Henry M. Alden, something from 
VAN, COLONEL OF CAVALRY IN THE CONFEDE- 1 i f rd’s H 

pate Army. New York: D. Appleton and | %08¢ Terry, a commemoration of Harvard’s He- 

roes, by Walter Mitchell, a scathing of Roebuck, 


Company. 
the English Tear’em, and several other contribu- 


This singular book scems to have been written 
and published in England, whither the writer, a| tions. There is nothing from Hawthorve nor from 


Hungarian soldier, has retired from the service of | Gail Hamilton, whose spicy answer to the Adver- 
the Confederates, which he seemsto have left in| tiser the Transcript printed instead of the Adlan- 
some disgust. It would bea valuable authority on | tic. The number is good without being brilliant; 
the war could we trust to the accuracy and veraci- | the verse fs far better usual. 
ty of the author, or to.his knowledge of men; but The Continental has a continuation of its Polish 
so numerous are the errors in matters familiar to | Diary, and of Mr. Kimball’s novel. The short ar- 
us, that we distrust the whole, in spite of its im-| ticles are some of them very good, for example, 
partial air. He praises McClellan, and yet says| Mr. Stone’s account of Printing in New England 
this of Fremont in Missouri: and New York. Mr. Starbuck’s Jamaica is also 
“Meantime Generals Sigel and Fremont concen- | 800d, 80 is the paper on Japan, which has the 
trated their troops at Springfield, with the intention | merit of being timely, and not too long, as some 
“ putting an ~ . the inv oe Sigel! of the political articles are. The close of Mr. 
aving proceeded thence wi e advance guard 
to Wilson’s Creek, Gen. Price ordered oar troops Walker’s letter on Repudiation appears in besa num- 
to retireon the appearance of the enemy; but | ber, and adds to the value of that printed last 
whilst about to carry out this order, our rear was | month. 
‘attacked by Fremont’s body guard, under com- 


mand of Major Zagony, formerly in the Hunga-|()UR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
rian service, doing us a good deal of damage, and 
compelling us to accelerate our retreat. On reach- . Murray, July 22. 
ing Pineville Gen. Price made arrangements to 
await Gen. Fremont’s attack,and then to leave Mis- ne ee 

I bade Venice farewell! Only those who have 


souri without once more trying the chances of a 
battle. He well knew how to inspire his men with | staid so long in the beautiful old city and learned 


confidence in his plans. And now that Gen. Fre- | to associate with the shades of the mighty depart- 
mont had caught us,as it were, in a net, what! 44 which linger about it, ean tell the full sadness 


saved us? A battle? No; the Government at haf sn: lan dealt alten 8 4 
Washington at this juncture, deprived Fremont of of ‘such a farewell. ‘Int er psi enrgumbadiee 
his command. This caused a complete change in| I had become acquainted with the long line of 
the enemy’s plans, and allowed our Generals full | Doges before whom the world trembled; through 


scope to alter their position. The Federal army.| the gorgeous tapestried halls where they lived, I 
was now compelled to beat a 1etreat, abandoning asi ‘ 
the rich district of Springfield to Gen. Price. The wulned, and enqnen to geew tuatier with theme 
latter at once took possession of it, and settled | though only from silent walls and marble pedes- 
himself down comfortably for a time in the posi- | tals do they now look upon us. Still more does 
tion abandoned by the enemy.” one feel the presence of Titian, Bellini, Canova, 
We quote this, not asaspecimen of his blun- | and Tintoretto, whose grand works still stand in- 
ders, for it is in the main correct, but to show the | gtinct with their very souls. To all these I bade 
sort of impartiality he exhibits. He is a partisan, | farewell; and as1I passed over to the mainland, 
but not according to any party divisions familiar | and saw the spires of the city, its glittering domes, 
tous. He complains of Davis and the Govern-| and last of all the Campanile, it seemed to me as 
ment, praises Pillow and Wi if the most beautiful dream I ever had was fading 
before the morning light. 
many others of the great Souther ) Polk| J next found myself at Verona—where I instant- 
and Floyd among the rest. Many of his criticisms | yy pegan to look about for “The two Gentlemen of 
are just, but when he speaks of Gen. Wise’s “giant | verona,” and saw them. I do not think there are 
mind,” we are in great doubt as to his ability to | more than two in the city, and they will doubtless 
form a correct judgment about any man. He pro-| aiways remain as perambulating monuments of 
fesses to have been present when Wise refused the | Snakspeare. It is very striking and amusing to 
weeping request of his own daughter to pardon | witness the eagerness with which these people in 
John Brown and Cook! and adds some circum-| jraly try to identify certain places with the char- 
stances which throw great doubt on his veracity. | acters of Shakspeare. In Venice they are very 
The book is well printed, and from the nature of particular in pointing out to you the house of 
its topics, will interest many readers. The style | Othello, the Moor of Venice. They all seem to 
can hardly be reckoned good English, even in| think that it is some part of Venetian history; 
these tolerant days. quite as authentic as the account of the Foscari, or 
Falieri. But few of them have read the play, or 
know the name of Shakspeare. A friend of mine 
anp ExizaBetH M. E. Denton. Joston:| inquired of a lady, of rather superior culture, and 
Walker, Wise and Company. she said in that house had once lived a distinguish- 
There are whole classes of phenomena which | ed general who had smothered his wife from jeal- 
can be explained by no known law of Nature. | ousy; and when questioned as to the authority, 
Such are the realities of Spiritnalism—not the im- | said, rather contemptuously, that the history was 
postures, but the true phenomena; such are the | undoubtedly true, that it was written by whom she 
wonders of ‘Mesmerism, the properties of the Di-| did not know, but that it might be found at any of 
vining Rod, the whole field of Dreams and Presen- | the bookstores. JI visited the house. It is a hand- 
timents. ‘| some building, and hason its chief wall-rail a 
This book is an attempt,and avery strange | fine statue, which is said to be that of the Moor, 
one, to explain some of these appearances, by a! and indeed™is quite noble enough to be his. On 
nataral Jaw,—in other words, to establish a new | inqwring more carefully into the matter, I find 
Science, which Mr. Denton calls Psychometry, and | that the tradition believed by the best people in 
which reiates to the wonderful manner in which | Venice is this: It has always been common in 
impressions from objects are transferred to our| Venice for distinguished families to have the pre- 
minds without the intervention of our five senses. | fix “‘the” to their names,—e. g. The Contarini, 
The theory is acurious one. The permanence of} The Foscari. There was a distinguished family in 
impressions produced on all objects by reflected | old times residing in the mansion of which we are 
light, percussive sound, and in other ways, is as-| speaking, named Moro. The gentleman was al- 
- sumed, and to support the assumption a great | ways spoken of as JI Moro, in accordance with the | 
many strange instances are given, whose importance | fashion I have indicated. Shakspeare, they say, 
| must depend on the accuracy, veracity, and good | hearing JJ Moro spoken of, supposed the gentle- 























THE SOuL OF THINGS; OR PSYCHOMETRIC RE- 
SEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES. By WILLIAM 
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| not avoid the feeling that the writer claims too | about him. 

much, and makes his examples too wonderful, but; But see how hard it is to leave Venice! I was 
there is much force in what he brings forward. at Verona. Here the first place they think you 
have come to see is Julietta’s tomb! The man 


eee eee nary uever to give ' judgment of the persons experimenting, We can- | man a distinguished Moor, and wrote the tragedy 


A SupPLEMENT TO URE’s DICTIONARY OF ARTS, 


there solemnly shows you the Tomb of the Capu- 


“4 next day, i¢ was found that 








- ‘On leavin g 
Jos was registered [equivalent to be- 


i hadimot arrived nt the right station. 
The fright:.of the railway officials was amusing. 
They charge heavily for luggage, and the law al- 


lows heavy damage in case they lose any. Such 


great value, will bring” before our people the true | talking and jumping about until the piece was re-_ 


covered, never heard: then perspiring brows were 


which, however, I was not ineluded, since they 
seemed to think that a traveller is only too glad to 
lose his trunk, that he may ‘get more than its 
value! 

And nowon to Milan. I know not if Jean 
Paul’s derivation of the name from May-land is 
the true one; but certain it is that this fair city, 
with its endless lines of lindens and lime trees, its 
open streets. and its Cathedral—the grandest mar- 
ble building in the world—is worthy of that name. 
To the summit of the vast: CathedralI climbed, 
and there stood gazing at the sunny plains of 
Italy. And whilst I stood spell-bound by the 
beauty, there was a heavy rumbling and tumbling 
under my feet. Is itan earthquake? I thought. 
But just then, above the rumbling tremor came up 
to me a soft strain of music, and I knew that the 
grand organ was sending up to me that accompa- 
niment to the scene and the hour which it alone 
was competent to utter. Over the far stretching 
plains the rich harmony floated with waves as 
gentle as theirown. The voices presently soared 
upward and outward, and stirred in the lindens. I 
never thought of Rossini as a high composer be- 
fore; but now a little wavelet from one of his 
masses seemed to me born of these fields and skies, 
and to be the true utterance of their adoration to 
the Maker, who still pronounced them all ‘“‘very 
good.” If I had to worship with Catholics I 
should ask only to be allowed to stand upon in- 
stead of underneath their Duomi; for the great 
Dome of Heaven includes them allin its loving 
expanse. In several places I visited Catholic 
churches which had been built from old Roman 
temples; indeed, one of th@most beautiful chureh- 
es which I have seen, that of 8S. Maria Matricolare 
at Verona, was rebuilt in 1187, out of the materials 
of a Temple of Minerva; and I thought as I sat in 
it that no doubt the worshippers in the two had 
been equally devout, that they have, many of 
them, by this time diseovered that they were more 
nearly related than they thought, and that possibly 
the future maysee both Minerva and Madonna 
sweetly presiding over a wiser devotion within 
these walls. 

From MilanI pass towards Lake Maggiore. 
The locomotive seems to partake of the general 
tendency to the dolce far niente. I have enough 
time, however, to look out at the windows, and jn- 
to the villages, and the inhabitants. I confess 
that after seeing the Italians, I am not disposed to 
prognosticate any great future for them. They 
seem tome avery inactive kind of people, and 
very ignorant. They seem to work, but so lazily! 
l was many times reminded of a story told in the 
Memoirs of old Buckingham, that when in this 
neighborhood he saw a carpenter at work, who la- 
bored so very slowly, stopping every minute, that 
he was seized with a desire to poke a little fun at 
him. Sohe wentupto him, and expressed the 
hope that he—the carpenter—would not injure 
himself by avorking so hard. The carpenter took 
it in perfect seriousness, thanked him for his kind 
interest, said that he may have been overdoing it 
at that moment, but that generally by not over- 
working himself, and with good habits, he had 
managed, thank God, to preserve his health! 

At last, we really did arrive at the borders of the 
Lake, having travelled in five hoursa distance 
that in America we should have gone in two hours, 
and in England in one and a half. Here I fall in 
with some German and Scotch medical students; 
they have got a vacation from their Medical Col- 
lege at Vienna, and are making a tour for the most 
parton foot, through the mountains and lakes. 
They are blunt, rough, very intelligent, know how 
to sing songs, and _ will quarrel over a two ‘cents 








really amusing to find oneself in this part of the 
world getting into the habit of interest and excite- 


one-fifth part of ourcent. I haveinthe Italian 


when asked thirty soldi for athing, clasp their 
hands, rush across the room in horror, and taking 
the attitude of Rachel, protest in the name of St. 
Mark, that they will never! never// NEVER!!! 
give more than twenty-five soldi forthe article. 
Thtn the merchant crosses her hands over her 


declares that it wasa gross piece of injustice to 
herself and family that she did not ask thirty-five. 
To see all this one would think that nothing less 
than the forces of Victor Imanuel and Francis Jo- 
seph were in conflict. But the worst of it is, that 
if one remains long enough, one gets into the same 
ways, and feels as if the very sun was darkened if 
asoldi too much was taken out of his purse! 
Well, Natura extat in minimis! M.D. OC. 


She Commonwealth, 

















speaka ble 1 rings of December, 1 60. Reyerd y| In view of these statements we feat even Mr. 
Johnson aiid the National Intelligencer wilpbe in- | McKae’s: fine turn for fictitions writing, and the - 
din) é sath will 5 Hees enticements held forth by the sagacious Times will 
ignang@s i. * baad *reieg .» : notbe enough to make John Bull jend money 
voice, and perhaps threaten another neutrality. | on such sécurity. To support slavery does, not 
Thurlow Weed will assault it. Mr. Seward will} shock John, but to lose money in the operation is 
make elaborate fling# at it in his despatches to the | intolerable. at 
American Consul to the Guano Islands, which will 
be printed with commendation in the Advertiser. REVIEW OF THE WEEK, 
Posmanten..enetelBlais.sill..2ge,-a0d, Judge; Pe military news this week is not exciting, 
Thomas imagine a vain thing—running for Gover- | though we have rumors of Lee’s advance and of 
nor of Massachusetts! Meantime Solicitor Whi- | the cvacuationof Fort Sumter. There is every 


ting, with the ocean between him and his brethren | Teason to believe that Lee means to concentrate 
his forces for an attack on Washington, for which 


of the green bag, will mend his pen and give them we hope oar army is prepared. 
another thesis. The Herald’s Washington despatch contains the 
: The Constitution. as interpreted by our lawyers, | following, relative to the Army of the Potomac 











is as greata puzzle as the old problem of motion 
was tothe Greek sophists. Mr. Whiting will have 
with posterity the great credit of having discover- 
ed that Solvitur ambulando, or “Jump up and 
try,” method, which is swiftly transforming the 
compromises of the Constitution into statutes of 
Freedom. By his Essay on the “War Power,” he 
took away the breath of numberless “judges, jary- 
men and pleaders,” while he only laid down a 
chart of the course we were actually sailing. In 
this letter he has attempted some sailing directions, 
of which, however, the substance is, ‘‘Don’t take a 
Pirate fora Pilot.” The good sense which God 
has vouchsafed to all other men, and tg some 
lawyers, will sooner or later make the whole coun- 


and movements of Lee: 

The rebels have extended their line of pickets 
to the Rappahannock, the army stretching from 
Madison Court House to Fredericksburg. Long- 
street's corps bas the right of the line; Hill’s is 
along the Rapidan from Madison Court House to 
Ely’s Ford, and Ewell’s corps is encamped around 
Gordonsville, within supporting distance of Hill. 
Stuart’s Cavalry is all at Culpepper and is doing 
nothing. It is evident that Lee contemplates of- 
fensive operations. His army has been continu- 
ously moving in the direction of the lower fords 
of the Rappahannock for some time and our com- 
manding generals have looked from day to day for 
demonstration against our left. 


From Charleston we have the following news: 


FLaGsuip Dinsmore, Aug. 16.—Since Monday , 
events have been rather monotonous. We have 
been exchanging shell and shot with the rebels 
night and day, with probably but little damage on 
either side. The enemy’s object was to retard 
Gen. Gillmore’s siege works on shore, but they 


try see the force of this advice; but for the present | have been perfected for some days. The inten- 


tion to open onthe 13th was abandoned on ac- 


there is great recalcitration, even among the Re- count of some difficulty as to the quality of army 


ammunition, and owing to the serious indispo- 


overcharge for any given length of time, It is | 


ment about soldiand centimes, which are about | 


cities watched ladies and gentlemen in shops, | 


breast, and with pathetic voice, and pale intensity, | 


publicans. Let us, then, briefly sum up Mr. Whi- | am 
sition of Gen. Gillmore. He is, however, much 





their garrisons. 


ting’s arguments: better, and the opening of the heavy siege works 
These are his assumptions, and inferences, ex- | Wi!! commence at daylight tomorrow. 
oh os teal The shore batteries, in getting the range of their 
pressed or implied : guns, yesterday and day before, knocked three 
Dis ak hanes 4 sees hee: holes in the walls of Sumter. The general impres- 
use 7” : sion prevails that the rebels are evacuating Sumter 
Il. This Idea cannot be slain in battle. pon will blow itup as soon as the assault com- 
ences. 
III. Consequently it must be overthrown by @| Qu+ of nearly thirty guns on the parapets, ten 
Policy. days Pye bape six now a Most of those that 
; ; .,. | Were in the casemates had previously disappeared. 
IV. This Idea is Protection to Slavery, and its | The rebels have erected a line of “istomicte » aie 
great bulwark is State Rights. long on James Island, from Fort Johnson to Seces- 
, : sionville, although they have byt few guns mount- 
V. Until the Idea is overthrown, the bulwark - _ yet. — mserpaned Pd be the destination 
emi tis patna ee | of the guns taken from Fort Sumter. 
. not be surrende yt sch ag We wish to | a caust 16,5 P. M.—I learn from the shore 
repossess ourselves of the forts. —_ ayhele Mave pied sand bays on the wharf 
: in the rear of Sumter, against its rear wall, 40 
VI. Reconstruction, as commonly understood, | foe, high, completely protecting the magazines 
is to give back the forts tothe enemy, and arm | from the shore batteries of Gen. Gillmore. The 
removal of the guns from the parapets of Sumter 
is probable from the conviction that our army bat- 
VIE. When the rebellion became a territorial | *ties will silence them. 
: : There have been but two or three shots fired to- 
war, such reconstruction became an absurdity. ape The gran promises to be most favorable 
. ‘ or the assault tomorrow morning. 
var It is a fallacy to suppose that conquered WASHINGTON, Aug. 19—1 P.M. The Republi- 
traitors are citizens. Consequently they have no ~ — - today says the Government received 
a despatch from Charleston via Fortress Monroe 
claim to the rights of citizens. this morning, to the effect that on Friday and Sat- 





IX. Our true Policy is the destruction of Slavery, | urday the bombardment was terriftic; that the ac- 


i tion of the sea was so great on Sunday that the 
as a means of self-defence against future wars. | gunboats could not co-operate with the land bat- 


X. To destroy Slavery, the loyal States must | teries with any good result. On Monday it was 
, expected the sea would be smooth enough to en- 


hold the disloyal States under control, till the peo- able the iron-clads to join in the attack. 
ple are willing to consent to its destruction. | Bi Ci ae : : 
XI. The Government is pledged to this by the | despie ~ of Washington and the Mierdian, 
: . : | we have foreign news to the 5th, and by the Asia 
Proclamation of Emancipation. 


tothe 8th. The Times and other pro-slavery pa- 
XII. The Constitution not only permits, but re-| pers, are trying hard to keep up the spirits of tho 
quires it. 


| subscribers to the Confederate Loan, which has 

- Now if there are fny who doubt that Slavery is hens "% — 00 20 pen-cont. discount, but hes since 
: rallied a little. 

the cause we the war, or who admit that, and yet} py, change of tone on the part of the Suturday 

do not desire its destruction, they will stick at pro-| Review, hitherto one of the Strongest advocates 

positions 1V. and IX.; if there are any who think | Of the Secessionists in England, excites much com- 

there is a better way to destroy Slavery than by | ment. That journal looks upon the recent Feder- 

| National Melilation, ther Silt question. seesnek | al victories as great, if not decisive, and ina mea- 

| ; : q peer | sure gives up the cause of the South as virtually 

| tions X. and XII. But the “logic of events’ is | Jost. 

| fast converting all patriots to the views so ably il-| Mr. Cobden has taken the Times to task, for not 


lustrated by Mr. Whiting; it isthe duty of the | publishing a full report of his speech on Neutral- 
press to see that the country is not betrayed in the | ity. The Times aa not print Mr. Cobden’s letters, 
but copied the Star’s report of the speech. 


meantime by cunning politicians, who cry out 4 A great meeting of the working men, had been 
the “Union as it was, and the Constitution as it! held at Blackheath, in favor of war with Russia 
| is,” but who mean only to defend Slavery, and! for Poland. A Speaker who attempted to de- 
| nounce Louis Napoleon and President Lincoln, was 
# ie put down by the audience. 

We copy today from the Spirit of the Times, a 
CARLYLE AND EMERSON. | curious letter from Paris, about the Emperor’s 


Two literary men now living, have more influ- | plans for Mexico. Mr. Wilkes, the able editor of 
enced thought among people who speak English | that paper, agrees with us in our views of the 
than any in this century; they are Tuomas Car- | French policy. 

Lyk and RaLrpH WaLpo Emerson. Beginning, The political news is unimportant. 

at the same point in countries widely remote,; The London Morning Post having repeated the 
Scotland and New England, they have passed statement of the New York JTerald, that the Fed- 
through a similar period of neglect, misapprehen- | etal conscription is avowedly a menace to England, 
sion, abuse, and finally admiration, until the one, | the Globe announces apparently upon authority, 
by common consent, stands at the head of English that no authentic intelligence has been received 
Literature, the other by a title almost as unques- | giving the assertion the slightest assurance of 
tioned, at the head of American Literature. They | probability, and says:—‘‘Although the American 
have embodied for more than a quarter of a cen- government expects from our own action, interfer- 
tury, along with many Ideas peculiar to them- | ence with the fitting out of war vessels, which the 
| selves, the great idea known as Transcendentalism, | law of England does not appear to sanction, yet 
—a name of reproach formerly, and still carrying | there is no interruption of the general amity *be- 
with it some shade of the ludicrous to many | tween the two countries, and in the face of the Jan- 
minds, but which will be as honorable in the his- | guage held towards us in the name of the authori- 
tory of our scholars, as that of Abolition in the ties of Washington, it is, we may say, impossible 
annals of political history. They have expressed | that they could have made declarations menacing 
this idea in their own original style; they have | us such as that set forth.** 

stirred and inspired the youth of their times; The Jndezx (the rebel organ in London) says the 
| as no other men have done; they have acted on | South neither can nor will submit. The North can 
each other as well as on the world, for they have | never conquer the South, that is a physical and 
long been friends and correspondents, each cher- | geographical impossibility; the South cannot sub- 
| ishing the warmest regard for the other. mit to the North,—that is morally and physically 
| Weprint today the latest public utterance of | impossible. It seems hopeless to expect the South 
| both these men, for we think nothing from the pen | can for many years so completely beat the North 
| of Mr. Emerson has appeared since the February | a8 to extort an acknowledgment of its independ- 
| Atlantic, which contained the poem ma) copy on | ence. It may rest, therefore, with foreign powers 
' the fourth page. The last issue of MacMillan’s | to determine when they will declare aconflict so dis- 
| Magazine contains Mr. Carlyle’s brief paper. It | astrous,to the civilized world,has lasted leng enough 
| will be noticed that both relate to the same subject | and thatthe Union cannot be restored. 

| Slavery in America. We shall institute no com-| The Confederate loan on the 6th raHied to 23a 
| parison between them, leaving that to our readers. | 21c discount, but relapsed on the 7th to 27a25c dis- 
| It will be hard, we think, forthe enthusiast who | count. 

rises glowing from the pages of Sartor Resartus,; Nine sample bales of cotton from Java—a new 
f believe that this false and scoffing “Ilias Ameri- | 80urce—had reached Rotterdam. Half of was 
| cana” flowed from the same pen and the same | grown from New Orleans seed, and is reported 
| heart. But he who has read the earliest writings | equal in many respects to middling fair American. 
of Carlyle’s great friend, will find no such discord | 








perpetuate their own power. 

















The other bales from East India seed fall below 
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follow the counsel of his friend, in which there was father’s studio to her own littleroom: “Ah! I wish 
nothing to be risked but the materials, He had al- that De Bos were a smith, and Quintin a painter!” 
ready made some attempts at wood-carving with A rustling which she heard startled her, and 
wood which he had taken from his mother’s rendered her sensible of her imprudence in utter- 
hearth, and old bits of boards which were to be ing thus her secret thoughts. She looked anxious- 
met with in the house; now he could devote him- ly around to see if she could spy any one, and 
self in earnest to what he had hitherto only prac- | Went iato her room with the determination never 


MANUFACTURES AND Mines. EpiTgep BY : é SE) bi | between the youthful and the mature utterances. | this standard. 
Rosgat Huns, F.B. 8, F. 8. 8. New York: | @% and is wounded if you doubt the historic im-| ROanON: FRIDAY, AUG. 21, 1863, |The same moral rectitude, the same trust in the| Accounts from Messina state that the volcano of 
D. Appleton and Company. Pp. 1096. portance of the place. There is no doubt that the | Right, the same love for Humanity, which adorned | Mount tna is again vomiting fire and lava. A 
So rapid is the progress of scientific discovery, | Y°Ug ladies of Verona believe in the whole af- TO THE READERS OF THE COMMON- | the first Essays of Emerson, are seen in this noble | new cruption ts threatened in the directiou of 

that books of this sort are needed every few years. fair, for they have a way of at.itudinizing in their WE ALT H | ode, which was read at the Emancipation Festival, , Bronte. The inhabitant of Catania are terrified 
‘ , s 1] . hi £ : last New Year’s Day. The American scholar at at the formidable noise and the shower of ashes 

sia etree neh ent prpeee. We 5 a -snel  ipaagle aca | least, has not forgotten the dream of his youth. and stones falling in that direction. The popula- 
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tised im sport, and it really succeeded beyond all again to let her tongue have free course in such a 
expectation. The. first experiments, to be sure, | Pash manner. 
failed; but it seemed as if in the work itself, a; But these words, wrung from her by indignation 
still higher spirit developed itself in Quintin, as if | and secret liking, were heard and her fear of 
it were now quite clear to him what he peculiarly | being listened to was not vain. Frau Brigitta, who 
wished and ought to do, as if forms, colors, pos-| busied herself in various ways in De Vrindt’s 
tures, drew themselves so firmly and truly before | house, and had not neglected by careless words 
his mind’s eye, that he only had to transfer them | and speeches to blow brighter the gentle flame in 
to wood, and thereby could bring out in visible | Margaret’s heart, was by accident in the dark pas- 
shape what was eo vivid within him. The friend; sage when Margaret passed through it; she had 
was amazed when he came again, he took with | clearly understood the words but had managed to 
him the little stock which Quintin had already fin- | escape the inquiring looks of the maiden, and she 
ished; the little figures found a ready market and | now saw with pleasure her former suspicion re- 
in @ few days the friend returned with a sam of duced toa certainty. She now planned to bring 
money which he had obtained for them, that. sur- | the affair one proper a 
passed Quintin’s highest expectations, and for the render herself to parties. Finally s 
poss len: feeling of unclouded joy into his | seized the earliest opportunity to visit Quintin, 
soul, For now with his weil planned industry, he | whom she found looking something better indeed 
wouldinot be forced to think of poverty so soon | than at her last visit, but still sunken in quiet 
for hie mother and himself, and a field was opened | melancholy, which he strove in vain to dissipate 
for his inward impulse which promised him aj by busying himself with his little figures. She be- 
wider prospect into e much clearer future. So he gana conversation with him, asked after his health, 
proceeded in his employment, aud in cach success- | and he answered her*with few words, that he was 
ive work, succeeded visibly better than in the pre- | certainly stronger, bat did not yet feel able to re- 
ceding. Figures and groups were crowded in his; turn to his customary employment, that now 
soul,a fullness of ideas overwhelmed bim,many con- | seemed to him harder and more unendurable than 
nections, and ingenious meanings occurred to him; | ever, and that whenever he looked he saw in his 
light and shade, walls and drapery, ordered and , future only care and sorrow. 
arranged themselves before his creative hand, the , “7 must really wonder,” replied Frau Brigitta, 
figures etepped clearly owt, proportion of limbs | “that such a skillful man as you are, Herr Messis, 
was to be observed, and the friend could not ad-|shouki not be able toearn your bread in some 
mire enough, Quintin could not work enough, and | other way than by this rade clumsy toil.” 
the children could mot beg money enough of their **I bave learned nothing else, my father was a 
parents, to buy these most charming little images, | smith.” : 
whieh, és:was by and bye noised about, a poor “Indeed! You have learned nothing else, but 
Diacksmith’s appreatice, who had never received your happy nature has guided yon to so much. 
: had cut and painted} We know that you are really a master in playing 
yen sa ee on the late, and we a who A ee 
moment, but for a long'simas banished from Quin- | of the saints astonished all Aatwerp?” 
tin'ecotage, and he enjoyed the comfort, eo pleas-' ‘Ab! be silent!’ enid Quintin peevishly. 








have looked at several test artiples, such as Alu- occurs in Verona except the gentleman be on the 
minium, Bread, Calico Printing, Cotton, Flax, street and the lady on a balcony; anything else is 
Photography, Sewing Machines, etc., and find} Y8lger. This ie much the case in Venice, too, 
them carefully written up to the date of the En-| Where one evening I saw a lady sending down by 


glish edition of the book—1859. Little or nothing | ® thread a note to her lover, froma distance of 


seemg to have been added since. It isa mine of | 8¢Veral stories. In Venetian, and indeed in Italian 


curious information on a great many points. cities, the young men and maidens can never meet 
Along with the previous volumes of Ure, it makes each other alone in any case, until-they are mar- 
a series of three volumes, in the American reprint, | "#@¢- The effect of this one law in corrupting so- 
which is very handsomely done, though with some | Ciety cannot be over-stated. 

omissions. We wish the American editor had giv- At Verona I did not pay attention to the tomb 


en the results of the recent discoveries here, but | Of the Capulets, but wes interested in the tombs of 
we find nothing of the sort. the Scaligers, and still more in the vast amphithea- 


tre, the only one in the world built on the plan 
See ae cea wena REP and in he age of she Coveum at Rome, and 
Peninsula of Virginia in the Summer of 1862. which remains in fair preservation, although Atti- 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. Pp. 167. | la did all that he could to destroy it. What those 
The Sanitary Commission, under whose direc- | old Romans did is very slow in crumbligg, to dust 
tion this book was prepared, is one of few things | again. It was thrilling to walk through this vast 
in this world that calls for unqualified praise. | building. In its arena there were indications of a 
Not of course, that all its action has been the best | recent circus, which seemed quaintly to link the 
possible, for all men err, but because it has aimed | present with the past generations. The beaver, 
ata noble work with marvellous diligence and | builds his house now in the same way as he did in | 
success. The history of wars may be searched in | the time of Cesar, and I do not think that man in! 
vain for # parallel to this great charity. The Gov-| the old world differs much from the beaver. r 
ernment has found in it one of its best supporters, | confess that I am of the opinion of old Gardiner, | 
and without it the war could scarcely have been | that to sayjthe Latin of Cicero did in five centuries 
carried on. become the Italian of Petrarch isan error; and that 
This little volame, elegantly pricted by Ticknor, | Cicero’s Latin was never the spoken language of 
is a little different from the formal reports of the | Italy; but only.the written; and that the Itaiian 
agents of the Commission taking the form of letters | was the spoken tongue then as now. And the 
without the for midable but indispensable statistics. | same is no doubt true of the present Gaock touguc, 
Most of the letters were written by Frederick Law | which one frequently hears in Venice. 











Our first volume is now nearly closed, and our 
subscription list is far from being so large as it 
should be. If every person who reads and likes 
THE COMMONWEALTH will subscribe himself, or | 
Jind some one else to subscribe, we shall have en- | 
couragement to continue the paper another year, 
and as we hope, for many years. But without | 
such an increase of our subscription list, we shall | 
probably end the experiment with the end of the | 
Jirst volume, that is with the issue of the nezt 
number. We hope all our readers will take note 
of this, and act accordingly. 


MR. WHITING’S LETTER. 





The Solicitor of the War Department is said to 
derive his descent from OLIvER Sr. Jony, the ; 
Puyjtan lawyer, who, next to Selden, did most in 
his profession for the cause of Liberty in England 
in the reign of Charles 1. @rhere is certainly a re- 
semblance in the intellectual powers of the two , 
maces, strong enough to warrant the claim, and we | 
could not find in the tough law papers of the elder 
Solicitor anything more cogent than the letter of 
Mr. Whiting, which we published last week. It is 
the thesis proposed for the next two years’ discus- , 
sion. Weshadder when we reflect on the multi- | 
plicity of answers it will call forth. Joel Parker 
will attack it in the Post and the North American 











Would to God that the British scholar had allowed | tion of the mountain have made preparations to 


' trals have been so eager to subscribe for. 
his statements are borne out. by the facts, will be 
| seen by the following letter: 


| that many of the planters, in whose care this cot- | 
' ton was, will probably 


| be intrusted of preserving the cotton, if it can be | 
| Austria, and to a division between France and 


| tieer, dated Uniontown, Alabama, Jniy 25, an-} 


the hearts that honor him, to echo the same proud 
praise! 


OOTTON AND THE OONFEDERATE 
LOAN 





A certain Mr. McRae, in the columns of the | 
London Times, has been propping the sinking | 
credit of the Confederacy by sanguine representa- 
tions of the safety of the rebel cotton, pledged to 


secure the foreign Joan, which our English new | 


Treasury Department, C. S. A., Richmond, | 


! July 15, ’63.—Hon. J. A. Seddon, Secretary of War: | 


Sir: The fail of Vicksburg and Port Hudson ex- 
poses to the enemy the cotton purchased by the | 
government in Mississippi and Louisiana. I learn , 


ve their plantations, 80 | 


that there will be no person to whom the duty can 


preserved, or of destroying it where it is likely to 
fall into the hands of theenemy. Under these cir- 
cumstances I would respectfully submit that the 


| subject be placed under the control of the com- | 


manding generals, and that they be instructed to | 
destroy of cock cotton as cannot be preserved from 


‘the bands of the enemy. With mach respect, | 
| your obedient servant, 


C. G. Memmincen, Secretary of the Treasury. 

In pursuance of this recommendation, J. D. B. | 
De Bow, general cotton purchasing agent of the} 
rebel government, in a card to the Mobile Adver- | 


How far | h 


quit their dwellings. Their horses are saddled, 
their cattle gathered, aud all their household fur- 
niture packed up to be ready for immediate re- 
moval. Prayers are offered in the churches, and 
the relics of saints are to be exposed to the piety 
of the faithful. Terror prevails among the en- 


tire population. 
The following despatch gives us later foreign 


news brought by the Sidon : 


The Times says a rumor was current at Chat- 
am, that in consequence of the recent menacing 
news from America, the Government intends send- 
ing additional troops to British North America. 
The Times says it shoald not be sufprived if some- 
thing arose out of the alleged proposition from 
Jeff Davis to Napoleon, for offensive and defensive 
alliance between Mexico, under French protection 
and the Confederates, which would be quite con- 
sistent with the late French policy. The world 
might look with favor on such a contingency, but 
absolute neutrality would be England’s policy. 
The Times looks upon the election of the Arch- 
duke Maximilian in Mexico as important, as it 
will have a tendency to union between France an 


America. The North must be incensed against 
Napoleon, and the Federal power can hardiy fail to 
come into collision with the new empire. 

The Daily News is bitter on French policy in 
Mexico, and does not believe that the Arch Duke 
Maximilian will accept the position. c 

The Patrie says the Arch Duke made his ac- 
ceptance dependent on the consent of the Emperor 
of Austra. 

La France says if he accepts, France and Eng- 
land will recognize him immediately, and other 
Powers will follow. 

The Emperor and Empress of France, sent their 


Review, and wiil inflict his refutations on the stu- } nounced that he had instructed his agents in Mis- } congratulations to the Arch Duke. 


dents at Dane. Hall. George T. Curtis will write | sissippi to apply the torch to all sai eaten 


Jettersiabent k which will cecapethe notice of ak | “MP cHtem ““whencver. in: Eamineatand manifier 
but his proof readers. Caleb Cushing will make a 

seven days’ speech against it, if he can ig 
the citisens of Newburyport to renew their un- | 


| Ganger of falling. into the hands of the enemy, but 


only in such eases.” He deciared it of the “last 
importance, however,-that cotton should not be a 


trophy of the enemy.” 











The Polish question looks more pacific. 
By way of San Francisco we have dates from the 


City of Mexico up to July 22. Gen. Forey was is- 
suing decrees daily. The French and Mexican 
newspapers urge the recognition of the Southern 
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oe ge Che Commonwealth, , 
ai hat 1 ll afl pl’ ey £8 - adh aS 
en arrived rest, DUMPISH. States North inly cannot spare, and a | color—lIreland, that never fitted out a le vesse APPEAL. 
eg Confederacy, and state that France will recognize _ i ec oy as THE COURIER | Liiterubadedie i Ht onan’ ns cduaanisia | ot ted eathh to tte ed et 8 AW ao THE COMMON WE AL. TH. 
the Copfederacy,, Mexican jealonsy and prejudice | to be as many: From the Courier, Aug. 14. Mr. President Lincoln has never yet shown itself | He requires of them, if they are “genuine Itish- | 70 the Editor of the Commonwealth: After!55 nRoMReIELD ST., BOSTON. 
and the have been invoked against the United States. The | missioned officers and, soldiers. . It is intended to We soe" with profowed regret, certain names pab- of Mr. a ident yet ita Was de dhtahe Gliex ec Gen: an earnest effort of years to establish “Tu ANGLO- wire el 
m i i , " : . : ry 
gendbeine \, Government paper says thatthe Northern States | send most of them to various stations inthe wouth | among those who have contributed to the cenene af itai f| First.. We call upon you, in the sacred name of | AFRICAN—a newspaper devoted specially to the| ‘The Commonwealth ts an independent 
| will be : What the attitude of Great Britain, in face o pon you, ; journal, devoted 
1 omey are for Juarez, while the Confederacy is fora Mex- | of France, where the warm climate PN | caus for raising negro reziments. Nine-tenths of . humanity, never again to volunteer on behalf of | best interests of the colored people—we find our- | to the cause of Free Demoeratic Government; government 
hans. Bet ican monarchy, and that everything: looks to the | like what they have been accustomed to than that | | ; secre helical choline ~~ policy, will oa one here — je pga r, nor ever, for any self interest to | Selves suddenly deprived of the support which | by the whole people withgut rexpect of race, nativity, at 
reg ‘monare becribers, indeed, been pown '*5 | _the relations o wo governments n 
ee egg Posh eA ky apni br ud plod rem at saesnaniga ta 10 Abolitionists; and their contributions to such an of late been so friendly on American affairs as | vindicate the hideous crime of personal slavery. many of them had given us, by reason of their oe call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Slavery, 
pear tiaey Hbe ae, § tec yen cemein eee Pa ene arene es side object affect us, therefore, with no surprise; though formerly. Hopes are entertained, nevertheless, {| Second. We ask you to assist in every way you flight from outrage and massacre. Our city circu- holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 
‘ to the city of Mexico. The Mexicans take no side in Paris. we regard the object not only as in the highest de-/ 1... 112 Cabinet of Her Majesty Queen Victoria | can, in promoting the education of the free men of lation, which was our main dependence, has en the essential condition of any real gover ‘. 
1K, oners, but stay all. They ‘ @ Roy The draftin New York began again on Wednes- gree impolitic and inexpedient, but as simply un- will offer no very great opposition toa scheme color, and in discountenancing the foolish feeling broken up. In this emergency, we are compel It will continue to insist upon the full employment of 
extetmination. Numerous assassinations had tak- dav, “Gov. Sevmour has issued a proclamation | Christian and inhaman. Doubtless there are those | 14:44 wit! settle the American difficulty without | of selfishness—of that criminal selfishness which | '© ®Ppeal to the friends of such an enterprise, and | rinerty as the legitimate and specific weapon against thie 
exciting, = en place in the Capital of persons y ype pre ite resisting the draft, while many of his | 2™ong the subscribers who vive their money from compromising Great Britain in any manner; and | makes the white man treat the man of color as a - pete stage —s . black _— ea — ude ignas ort tae a 
baad of with the French. The ¢riumpbant a friends say he will himself resist it. The Govern- ; ™ere imitation, and who would give it for almost | ;, j. sortain that the manufacturers of the kingdom, | degraded or inferior being. . wai < soe vite te - Pix ane ens pt ms i. a tats wpe ad 
<tc wenden Seay oe cs a A aig’ ment is well. prepared to enforce its authority. | 9Y Purpose recommended by the signatures Of | 1, unison with her merchants, will only be too| Third. We ask you to assist in obtaining for the ee pth perc he i at. memes te 
neentrate ing to take the oath of allegiance to the Empire. Gen. Canby has also issued his proclamation, de- | Other men holding respectable stations in the com- glad to see a stop put to this interminable Ameri- | free men of color the full benefit of all the rights ae aera ) ssc his aol Die dupusill decphsateeedeniit waktngitilnt 
or which spelt : i ‘ : ; munity. Of course no man would sign such a pa- ; and franchiees of a freeman, in whatever State he BERT HAMILTON, isher, and Fra 
Ges. Grant's official report of his campaign in fining the duties of his army in preserving ihe ss an Bhai can civil war. . reeman, 50 Beekman street, New York. to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, 
tains the Mississi iis published. It comprises full details | peave. It remains to be seen what the issne will be. niet who Is = willing to be beste oF aa Jka You will what interest does France propose | may inhabit. : ee | tenity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. wey 
Potomac of the Senta 58 of the Army of the Tennessee| The draft on Wednesday proceeded without any ist of the Garrison and Phillips en e ‘ bine to herself in all this? Well, glory is the richest in-| Fourth. We ask you to exert yourselves in en- SPECIAL NOTICES. The Commonwealth will not however posers hg 
eat ta eS forces from the date of his as-| demonstration other than jolly remarks relative to | Will not be so reputed by others, Me i oboe heritance of Frenchmen, and perhgps, when af-| deavoring to procure for the man of color, in ev- : — - args mbes seek to become 
» eickate suming the immediate command of the expedi-| the elected. Military arrangements, however, con- willing or not. But thoagh somewhat habitn: i fairsbecome consolidated, you may find the Code ery case, the benefit of a trial by jury; and espe- | PROPOSITION TO RAISE 50,000 COL- & Baty unutreranel, 
by on tion against Vicksburg, to the redaction of that | tinue, and Gen. Canby fs unceasing im his vigi- a onan Or om: “ the cst cerns Napoleon supreme in the golden Sonora, and the cially where a man insisting that he is a free man ORED SOLDIERS. 1s will alan 00. pement the nowa of he wesk in. s omteied 
Ong place. The result of these operations is summed | lance, remaining with his staff at the headquarters. su Pais stein sp —— — ay tri color national flying triumphantly from the | is claimed to be a slave. ant: suedabin Geli heeutee. sit tule. eftitel doe 
ae rd up as follows: Through the measures taken by this officer, a mob | '7® Frying pies Be oe ‘jeentre of the Western continent to the great| Fifth. Weask you to exert yourselves in CVC" | (he following document is in circulation in this vicinity : | Speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be 
coteneeled “The result of this campaign has been the de- | certainly could not live one hour either in New lations, and the inconsisten FO SP ee Pacific. ry possible way to induce slave-owners to emanci- ind ‘ weld ted by or | Permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
of Hill. in-five battles outside of Vicke-| York or Brooklyn. About,000 names were drawn | in whom confidence has been placed—we must con- ‘ ‘ pate as many slaves as possible. The Quakers of a ees ony Governor | of matter which the daily journals throw before the public. 
cage ee ae aan tie ae J arog a capital of | Wednesday. The militia are all at their armorics, | ¢s8 that we could scarcely read some of the names THE MEXICAN IMBROGLIO America have several associations for this purpose. | A@4rew to ald in theenlistment of colored troops, and sinee | 1¢ will also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
lates of- bans - et fae h aiieabe of Vicks- | but will not be called on unless private property | 4ppended to the paper without a blush. chen: iam : Why should not the Irish imitate them in that | enlarged by his Excellency’s authority, are assured that in | by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
een = aoe = 7 ; Se an of war; a loss | cannot be protected by the police. The Provost If we could imagine that remonstrances would From the Washington Republican, Aug. 17. virtue! order to raise Fifty thousand acclimated soldiers it is neces- | Reviews, and Notices, all of real ar gh palin: ipa 
r) : ° ° . . * ° * k . umns already 
aa snot Renn oie as “e 37,000) | Marshals and other officials are fully protected by | ®Vail with persons who haye any disposition to aid| If the Empire of Mexico becomes a fixed fact,| Sixth. We ask you to exert yourselves in all the | sary to collect. by private subseription the sum of Fifty | “ely from fields new and old. In Net aa best 
to the enemy of thirty-seven thousand (37,000) ; i h bject, {d invoke every warnin aig he iti fE : > | appeared articles in Verse and Prose, some 
» day for : hom were fifteen general offi- | detachments of the Thirty-seventh Massachusetts | 1 Such an object, we would invo "y § | and Maximilian accepts the position of Emperor, | ways you possibly can to putg@nend to the ifiter- | rousand Dollars, and that this sum with the facilities fur- | american writers 
Pen Seen ee : ts : 1 other regiments voice inspired by the united breath of nature, hu-| to which place the “Council of Notables” have | nai slave trade of the States. The breeding of : pa lk ted Dateien Wn but 
cers; at least ten thousand killed and wounded, | 4u¢ 0 & : ity and religion, to urge our fellow-citizens to ; i ¢wili probably be to send « ‘ | nished by Government will accomplish the object. ie Sciences overlooked, 
and among the killed, Genefils Tracy, Tilghman | It is observed that Governor Seymour's procia- | man'ly 8 teste called him, his first act wil! probably be to slaves for sale is, probably, the most immora! and | ‘The money to be used for extraordinary expenses by Ma- |! hoped that al clases of men, and eppecially that clas 
woes and Green, and hundreds and perhaps thousands | mation was not issued till the morning of the | Tefrain froma course of action, azainst which, in | minister to Washington. The question of recog- | debasing practice ever known in the world. It is g * | which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
mga ’ ; z ; ‘4 who can never be collected and re. | draft, too late to be of mach service, but the tone of our deliberate judgment, nature, humanity and re- nizing the proposed new empire by our Govern-;| 9 crime of the most hideous kind, and if there | Jt Stearus, the General Recruiting Agent of the Govern- something which meets their wants. 

© nave of stragglers who ca’ np iti h better than that of his speeches to the | ligion, alike unbesitatingly revolt. The excesses,4 ment, will then for the first time come before the were no other crime committed by the Americans, | ment, whose past success in this work ensures the accom-| It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
ie repels organized. Arms and munitions of war for an | it's much Detter than , a | | the barbarities, the dreadful crimes, to which this | President and Cabinet, in an official and practical | pj 1 lishment of his that effect. concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
mage on army of sixty thousand men have fallen into our | Mob or@is letter to the President. Ferrando Woo: : Hep ene -2i 2 ent an , this alone would place the advocates, supporters | plishment of his pledge to that catia anne oh ss oe 4. 

tard #3 receden success- : 2 : vailin parpens tensive correspon 
agen hands, besides a lerge amount of other public | sailed from Boston for Halifax, on Wednesday _ pe' ‘ ’ haat form . and Practisers of American slavery in the lowest |  1t seems to us that the prompt enlistment Ceckeerd men | ng of the Busnewanen ‘inh aur, and the Educational 
1e inten- perty consisting of railroads, locomotives, | perhaps to escape arrest in case of trouble. fully carried out by the arming of any considera-| Important questions will be discussed and set-| grade of criminals. is all important to the Union cause. Bs be 
. pro : f é Pps . | ble number of blacks, all of which must eventual- | ted, so far as our Government is concerned, touch- th. We ask you eve rtion in : Commission. 
a wey cr amon conn, and, mach wat de] he rnin ew Hampirit Poowing ath | yeol with tenfold vengeance upon that eubep-| ing ine gly of tesla of Matlin. Ie| oer nese ceo ot aaron hy | ttt attra or gan fr | he Cmneth  hn ma engment 

indispo- stroyed to prevent our capturing it. ony, Bee: race of inferiors itself—one would think would | does not follow that be should be allowed to rule : a epee She nish the sum named,and we firmly beljeve that for each dol- e 
k Our joss in the series of battles may be summed} Mrs. M. D. Conway sailed for Europe on | PY : oes not fo . the Congress in the District o ambia. Dir wathonatinbdhn weston soith tak siieaiteataies: dies portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
zr, ped H r [i] i iy Wednesday. Her address and that of her husband be amply enough to fill with horror and disgust the | ag Emperor, on any portion ef the American con- Eighth. We ask you to use your best exer- flag. pate 
geaed see is No. 5, Marlboro Hill, St. John’s Wood, N. W. | thoughts of any really sensitive and reflecting | tinent simply because a usurper, by force of arms, | tions to compel the Congress to receive and read | B0stow, August 8, 1868. The following writers, among many others, have already 
of their ne mI — oe ae ? mind. We look apon the whole scheme as de-| has entered the Mexican territory and declared | the petitions of their white advocates. = - Eu Thomas Rassell, contributed to our columas, and will continue to do #0 : 
ed thre "0 i Boccccveees cows ° Bae ES Sc ct : : A “ . Hallowe li e ere L Child, 
lenges Fourteen Mile Creck We would call attention to Mr. Urbino’s adver- | &Tading the character of the country with a stain | shat he shall do so. The question wiil arise “‘who/ Ninth. We ask you never to cease your efforts Parca a o ns — cons - a Wasson, oe Maria 
; Sumter (skirmish). .............. 4 24 =| tisement in another column. Mr. Urbino is a | % make future ages ashamed of us; and we pre-| authorized the council of notables to transform * | until the crime of which Lord Morpeth has accus- | [LeBaron Russell, J. H. Stephenson, Rev. Of T. Brooke *. esis 
alt com- j a chet aia sane ry — . scholar no less than an enterprising bookseller, and | dict that, before many months, some of those who | Republic into an Empire, and suffer an Austrian | eq the Irish in America, of ‘being the worst ene- | C. G. Loring, B. H. Silsbee, Myron B. Beaton Joel Benton, 
pets, ten Champion's eee 426 1842 198 | a patriot no less than either. His books and his | have taken part in it, will wish that with a pen of | to rule over it?” If it turns out that this Council| mies of the man of color,’ shall be atoned for and | ¢ hg eke: be a Swiehes, cack mone body eae ny a 
jose that Big Black railroad bridge. .29 242 2| principles are equally good, and our readers will | fire they could obliterate their names forever, from | giq not derive its authority from the people of | blotted out and effaced forever. 8. G. Ward, ” S. Cabot, Jr.,” Hon. M. F. Conway, —_Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 
ppeared. Vicksburg....... veeeeess O45 3688 $03 | not regret a visit to his shop. roll upon which few will look back without un-| Mexico, but, on the contrary, acted upon the dic- You will ask how you can do all these things? J. M. Barnard, John Lowell, B. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
oh ea le Of the wounded many were but slightly wound- ‘ measured regret. tation of this military autocrat, it is not at all like-| You have already answered that question your- . ‘ 5.ver James 3 st Louisa M. Alcott, James 8. Gibbons, 
fusomnt- ed, and continued on duty; many more required| The Fourth and Forty-seventh regiments have 25 aati ly that Maximilian’s Minister will be received as | selves; for you have said that public opinion is the W. En dices, de 5, pag | “. ry Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird, 
stination but a few days or weeks for their recovery. Not} reached bome and been received with joy. The THE OONSORIPT CAMP. the legitimate representative of the Mexican Gov-| jaw of America. Contribute, then, each of you in Francis L Eee, , Wm. Dwigke, David ’ pers neon Sere a 

more than one-half of the wounded were perma-j| Fifty-third is on its way and the Forty-eighth ' ernment. It would be ae in keeping With the | nis sphere, to make up that public opinion. Where Oakes Ames, R. P. Waters, pale: : J.04.G : 
vf neti nently disabled.” about starting. Nearly all the nine months’ men : From the Post, Aug. 21. te Island shrewd policy asually exercised by Napoleon if he you have the electoral franchise, give your vote to ——s eae a Le Jr., a at . wins pss _ 

eat. 40 are now out of the service. We visited yesterday the camp at Long Island, | authorized an election, which of course would be | none but those who will assist you in so holy @| George Higginson, Martin Brimamer Levenne tnees'tidiasa!neihies © Conway, one of the 
agazines The following despatch has been received at! Among the sick who came from New Orleans which is under the careful and intelligent manage- a sham, second only in magnitude to his own first otruggie.” lonnc Lavertport, , Frank W. Bird, ’ Br aicop pH a wa 
re. The headquarters :— to New York a few days ago some of our papers | ment of Gen. Devens. There are now about nine | «aioction” by the people of France. Should such} ye appeals to them: E. R. Hoar, Edward Whitney, for the Cossmouwentihh.: Mr. C.-will renaia’ the tis mest 
= , Mirwavkie, Wis., Aug. 15. Major-General | printed the name of Corporal Samuel Howe. { hundred men here, including a contraband camp! 41 attempt be made to satisfy this French-Austrian| ‘{rishmen! sons of Irishmen! descendants of SH. Phittine ‘Aiveanel Hardy’ Sent Eagnns, Seen ee Oye 

y Halleck, General-in-Chief : The following despatch This is an error for Samuel Hoar, a grandson and uf twenty, who though mostly employed in com- attempt to dismember Mexico and establish an the kind of heart and affectionate in disposition, W. Dwight, ? far B. onal there advocate thecause of America. His means of obtain- 
ired to- from Gen. Sibley, dated August 7th, is just re-| namesake of Hon. Sami Hoar of Concord, so missary labor, are yet under drill discipline. Four Empire, the chief object of which will be to per-| think, oh think only with pity and compassion on S. C. Thwing, Wm. B. Rogers, ing information will be extensive, and it is believed that his 
avoravle ceived :— widely known throughout the Commonwealth and | hours a day are spent in drilling the conscripts, | petuate human slavery on this continent, and se- your colored fellow-creatures in America. Offer —— — pie ye letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 
aiieb tt. “We bad three desperate engagements with | the country. Young Hoar enlisted in the Forty- | WhO, as they are received, are classed in detach-| 16 9 foothold upon the Pacific for future aggres- | them the hand of kindly help. Soothe their sor- Charles a Soon Washbeie per. 

received 2200 Sioux Indians, in each of which they were | eighth regiment as a private, fought through the | ments of two hundred, each under five officers. sive operations, the United States Government will | rows, Scatne their oppressor. Join with the en- B. A. Gould.” - i hin » ; 

s A > indalg as PP “ , Alcott, TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 

Monroe . routed, and finally driven across the Missouri river, | campaigns of Gen. Banks up to the end of June, Their friends are accorded every indu gence CON" | not sanction the act, but express, in emphatic | siaved and oppressed : _ J. Vincent Brown, Henry Wilson, Ons copy, one year : z : 20 
ae Set with the loss of all their subsistence, etc. Ourloss | and has since been in the hospital. He has been a sistent with a compliance sheng the law; bie gear terms, its disapprobation. Tn pean ted Giant Mlavery shalt-be hurled — hig + gies f- emp est ioe hickettcee | 3 - 10.00 
that the was small, while at least 140 of the Indians were | good soldier, and bids fair to recover and serve his ; General tempers the necessary firmness with kind- Ke pss wh «(inate acd elceed fen tae eee Goma ~ ll ees onal dud te : ; Rake 
ind bat- killed and wounded. Forty-six bodies have been | country in some higher capacity. ness. Up to the present time, twenty-two hundred A GLIMPSE AT LIFE IN LOUISIANA. . J. Z. Goodrich, Stephen M. Weld, Ta aneh exe encalniiey hv tan tih emainthe tad 
y it was found. H. Sipver, Major-General.” recruits have been sent to the army; four hundred Once again—and for the last time—we call upon C. W. Spooner, J.P Putnam, Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 
rh to en- Gen. Sibley marched from Fort Pierce for the Col. Higginson has returned to South Carolina. | have been sent to the Rhode Island regiments, and From tife New York Times. you to pus - ssh ee a ~ eyhi T Thomas aaeees Pogo a ol It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 

Big Bend of the Missouri, on the 20th ult., and | Theodore Lyman Esq., of Brookline, has been ap- | detachments of 200 each to the 12th, 13th, 15th, The following is a letter, addressed by a lady to | °® #™ - — a ree yo rom par- E. 8. Philbrick, Russel Sturgis, Jr., to one post ossit? Ree gee 

ernian will doubtless intercept the flying Sioux. Little | pointed on Gen. Meade’s staff. Lieut. Col. Hal- | 20th, 11th and 28th Mass.; 200 to the 2d Vermont a United States officer, now holding a responsible ticipating n their guilt. aN W. A. Wellman, Samuel N. Payson, Money may be forwarded by at our risk. 

} be } 2 principal c insti f the In- | lowell of the Fifty-fourth regiment has been com- | and 200 to the 16th Maine. Though the guard is s : Irishmen, I call upon you to join in crushing sla- | George Putnam, Jr., Benj. F. Butler, 
1e Asia Crow, the principal chief and instigator of the In- | lowe t y 4 i ; ._ | position at Port Hudson: F at an thas tale ean of Gomes Olen Wnunal feistes ia ; Ba pms 
ery pa- dian hostilities, has been killed and his son cap-! missioned colonel. small, yet, thus far, in spite of te ingenuity Dear Cousin ——: I wrote to Gen. Banks, and | V7: #24 in giving y y » W. G. May ey Dina PRE ee RAE 2 : #1 0 

: red in smuggling to the Island citizens’ clothes, life- - caste, creed or color. er , L i ’ a . ' 
} of the tured. . .;.| he wrote to me that [should not be disturbed. Sisal tt aden T. D. Eliot, C. W. Loring, subsequent insertions : 71) 
ich has Indian hostilities east of the Missouri river, may | The aggregate amount of all the real and per- | preservers, and the sharpness of traders in substi- iiacauha Cant, <>. ko caes, ak penal igned by rt. J. B. Congdon, John Gardner, Special Notices, per line, each time + - % 
, i sonal estate and polls, estimated by the assessors | tutes, only about twenty have escaped. That more An DaniEx O’ConneELL, John G. Palfrey, Henry James, 
as since be considered at an end. $5 sion from Gen. Banks for two physicians to attend : Henry W. Kinsle Josiah Quincy, Jr 
Joun Pore, Major-General. | of the city of Boston, for the years 1862 and 1863, | have not escaped, is owing to the vigilance of the ot aaeinias ak cot eneley the Chairman of the Committee. y W. y, d ney, Jr. Sil cekndiecsiaeticieiits te abmeaeeh te 
is as follows: 1862, real estate, $163,512,400; per- | guards, who have fired upon boats that. keep ap- j f s > See ¥. B. SANBORN, 
day . S : Z e here and took away nearly all toe 

carl Advices from New Orleans state that by the re-| sonal estate, $112,444,900; number of polls, 35,038. ; proaching the Island. The conscripts are to be gs aga oe they were coming “ad ay to take PROGRESS IN TURKEY. We have had to no- P. ayment of Expenses for Raising Colored No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 
oh com- opening of the Mississippi, all kinds of provisions | Total amount of real and personal estate $275,- } sent here from Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont and enin nase Sik tk lendnen a4 women. tice from time to time the proofs of the advancing Regiments, Win Dieicaeinci-te he ene ak a 

ey had fallen in that city below New York prices. | 957,300. Rhode Island. The class now.coming are decidedly ne was badly shot in the arm three weeks civilization of Turkey, which are found in its news- The following letter from an official source definitely set- PS geil Waldastatilent: Sebsia : Pinger tae 

a a, Flour that two weeks ago was $13 and $14 per! 1863, real estate $169,659,300; personal estate, ; better than those who first came; but there are pai os Sunday, returning home from seeing a paper press. We have now to note a feature which tles some questions which have risen respecting the expen- ks ind Sete dl Ge., 98 Subeat lente pi osm 
irtually bbl., is now sold for $6, and other articles in like | $132,867,700; number of polls 33,499. s | some hard characters among them. Yesterday sick Federal soldier. Four Federal doctors attend- marks a very forward state of Progress, the ap- oda tnousred the recruiting eslored troops : <i te sequal Ute tn. de Glo 4 A, ‘*, 

proportion. | ‘Total amount of real and personal estate, $302,- | supplied an illustration. The examining officer, ‘ed him of the One Hundred and Sixtieth New | Pe#rance of the canard, an infallible sign of super- Haanquasrens, 1210 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Aug. | 319 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street,fat 

— The confiscation of rebel property is going on, | 527,000. The rate of tax per $1000, for the year | who has to search closely for citizens’ clothes, etc., | York. Dr. Benedict, Chief of Weitzel’s Staff, vis- abundant energy and vigor in a newspaper. The " ‘iin ij : ei att Be a . Jn | the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- 

. satual- the latest seizure being the Bulletin building, with | 1862, was as follows :—City and county tax, $8 41; | also offers to take charge of any sums of money xs ss : fae at fo sas initia amd oper Journal de Constantinople publishes the following } 3: 1863—Amos “ mons Esq., Deer Bie: In) car Stand in the Worvester Relirend Depot, and by other 
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ing a license to preach, to become their vigorously enforced. A ent regard for 
oor a a salary of $1,000 a year. x our own safety and et no higher mo- 
(Many additional details of the plan of|tive prompt, demands the taking of sach 
organization are given, but here omitted, as | precaution. — 
devoid of special interest tothe public gen-| — We have imposed upon ourselves an addi- 
erally.) tional obligation to see justice and humanity 
Finally the Commission recommend that | exercised toward these people, in accepting 
wherever the ordinary Courts of Justice are | their services as soldiers. It would be a de- 
suspended, a Provost Judge should be tem-| gree of baseness of which we hope our coun- 
ily appointed ; and also that the proper | try is incapable, to treat with contumely the 
, ‘ ) by the white man. De rtment Superintendent be vested witlt | defenders of the Union, the men who shall 
particulars from those of the slaves in East-| actual warfare. If we estimate our armies} On one point the Commission are already anthorit to bring to conciliation and settle- | have confronted death on the battle-field, side 
ern Virginia and North Carolina. South | when recruited by the draft at 800,000 men | agreed, namely, that a scheme of guardian- | ment all difficulties arising between freed-| by side with the bravest of our own race, in 
Carolina is one of the States in which the | this would give, that asthe number of negroes, | ship and protection for one race of men | men, except when these are so grave that re-| a struggle in which the stake is the existence 
system of Slavery seems to have reached its | might be profitably emplcyed as military la-| against another race inhabiting the same | sort to a legal tribunal becomes necesary ;|in peace and in their integrity of theso 
farthest development, with the least modifica- | borers, 100,000. woyld probably | country, cannot @ a permanent institu- | and such the Commision have reason to be-| United States. 
tion from contact with external civilization. | better fulfil duties of that character than/| tion. If the necessity for the constant ope- | lieve are extremely rare. In the settlement) We are unjust to our enemies if we deny 
There it has been darkening in its shades of | white men detailed from the ranks ; for all| ration of such a scheme could be proved, the | of minor cases, in the absence of the De-| that this struggle has been a hard fought one, 
inhumanity, from year to year. The Com-| experienced officers know how difficult it is| proof would amount to this—that the two ra- | partment Superintendent, the Resident Su-| contested bravely and with varying success. 
mission found conclusive evidence that, balf| to obtain labor from soldiers outside of the | ces cannot in perpetuity inhabit the same | perintendent may act. It is recommended | A people with an element of semi-barbarism 
a century since, its phrase was much milder | ordinary routine of their duties. country at all, and that the one must ulti- | that Superintendents act as arbitrators rather | in their society, giving birth to habits of vio- 
than now. It is uniform testimony of| The organization of freedmen employed as| mately give way to the other. than as formal Judges, and that a spirit of | lence and of lawless daring, are in some re- 
emancipated freedmen from this State above | military laborers into brigades with badges| The Commission are, therefore, of opin- | litigation be disco ; spects, well prepared for war. Add to this, 
the age of sixty that, in their youth, Slavery | around their hats la “United States| ion that all ial governmental measures he Commission record their profound | that our task is the more arduous, because, to 
was a cooneifal and considerate system, com- | Service”"—the men marched regularly to and | for the guardianship of refugee freedmen | conviction that on the judicious selection of | quell the rebellion, we have had to become 
pared with what it has been for thirty ‘years | from work—has been found, in practice, to| should be more or less temporary in their | the Superintendent-General, and of the De-| the invaders. Under these circumstances, 
past. These old men are bright and intelli- produce an excellent effect. It tends tu inspire | character, and should be prepared and ad- | partment Superintendents, will mainly de-| can we overlook the fact, that several bun- 
gent compared wit? the youn field hands, | them with self-reliance, and it affords them | ministered in that idea and intent. pend the successful practical workings of|dred thousand able-bodied men, detached 
in many of whom a stolid, sullen desponden- | protection. The Commission state with satisfaction | this plan. The African race, accustomed to | from the labor-rankg of the enemy, and in- 
cy attests the stupefying influence of slave- SECTION IV.—NEGROES AS SOLDIERS. that they have found the negro slave of the | protect itself by cunning against oppression, | corporated in the army of the North, may 
driving under its more recent phase. The evidence which has come before the South—though in some respects resembling | 20d to shirk forced work by evasion, is yet | essentially influence the decision of the is- 
One of its marked effects was in a measure | Commission, bearing on the capacity of the |» child, from the dependence in which he has alive to gratitude, open to impressions of | sue? 
to efface the chief features of the family rela-| negro asa soldier induces them to recom | been trained, and the unreasoning obedience | kindness, and more easily led when igs con-| There is an additional reason why a consid- 
tion. The slave did not eat with his children | mend that the Government should bring in-! that has been exacted from him, and there- | fidence is gained than our race, or perhaps | erable portion of the Union armies should be 
or their mother—‘‘there was no time for | to the field, as early as possible, two hundred | fore seeking and needing, for a season, en- | 2ny other. On the other band, these refu-| made up of persons of African descent. The 
that.” Even now the freedmen can hardly | thousand colored troops, or upward. They | couragement and direction—yet by no means | 88, a8 readily as spoiled children, must| transformation of the Slave Society of the 
be broken of the life-long habit that recommend them a8 alike advantageous to yor of practical sagacity, and usually | not be treated with weak and injurious in- South into Free Society, no longer properly 
should clutch the dish containing his portion, | the cause of the Union and to the race to learning, readily and uals, to shift for | dulgence. Mild firmness in needed to con-| a question, has become a necessity of our na- 
and skulk offinto a corner to devour it in sol- | which these troops belong. himestl trol them. They must find themselves treat-| tional existence. Reflecting men have al- 
itude. At night, allages and both sexes are| Colored troops, taking a pride in their po-/ The Commission recommend that freed | ¢d, not as children of preference or objects! ready reached the conclusion, and the mass 
herded promiscuously in huts of a single | sition, exhibit great neatness and care of their | men’s camps where refugees are first received, | Of charity, but as men from whom, in their| of our people are attaining to it, day by day, 
room. ° Girls of fifteen, or younger, became ns, uniforms, arms and equipments, and should be regarded as places of reception and | "¢W charaeter of freedmen, self-reliance and | that the sole condition of permanent peace 
mothers, without any pretence of fidelity to/ in the police of their camps. Usually skill-| distribution only. The aggregation of these | *¢lf-support are demanded. on this continent is the eradication of negro 
which even a slave could give the name of | ful cooks and providers, they exhibit resource people in military villages is demoralizing, SECTION VII.—GENERAL RESULTS. slavery. But the history of the world fur- 
marriage. The protest of the church against | in taking care of themselves in camp. especially for women and children. The The problem in the solution of which the | nishes no example of an enslaved race which 
such incontinency was not supported, save in} The religious sentiment strongly character- | sooner the men are em loyed as military la- Commission have been called to aid is of a} won its freedom without exertion of its own. 
exceptional cases, by the master. | izing the African race may, in the case of | borers or otherwise; and the women and chil- | mixed character, ‘Together with obvious and | That the indiscriminate massacres of a servile 
_ Some cases there were in which a slave- | the colored soldier, be successfully appealed | dren, either cared for by the father of the imperative considerations of humanity, it in- | insurrection have been spared us as addition 
holder, either prompted by conviction or | to by leaders who share it as a powerful ele- family, or. distributed on abandoned planta- volves great questions of Christian civiliza-| to the horrors of a civil war, is due, it would 
urged by a pious wife, suffered these connec-| ment of enthusiasm. If the officers feel, | tions the better. | tion and of statesmanship. But most urgent | seem, rather to that absence of revenge and 
tions to have a certain religious sanction; but | and impart to their men the fecling, thatthey| yen working of plantations by Govern- | a the present moment are its relations with | blovdthirstiness which characterizes this 
it is evident that, as a rule, legal policy for-| are fighting in the cause of God and Liber-! nent should be undertaken only as a tempo- | the national struggle in which we are en-| race, than to the lack either of courage or of 
bade the connecting of sacredness or indisso- | ty, the Commission believe that no part of rary expedient. As soon as loyal and re- | 8#ged, and with the issue of that struggle for | any other quality that makes the hardy com- 
luble character with a: relation which tomor-| the army may be more relied on than the col- spectable owners or lessees of plantations are | 8°0d or evil. batant ; for these the negro appears, so far as 
row the owner might choose to break up. ored regiments. But with these people more | found ready to hire them at fair wages, that Proposing hereafter to embody in a more | we have tried him in civilized warfare, to pos- 
As little respect was usually paid to the | than with a more independent race, success | js to he preferred. Or when freedmen evince maturely considered Qgport, the more com-| sess. And in such warfare is it fitting that 
maternal relation as to the marital. On most | depends upon mn y «between their of- ability to manage a small farm or market plex and difficult inquiries of a general char- | the African race seek its own social salva- 
plantations, pregnancy neither exempted from | ficers and them. , how important so- garden, such spots may be assigned to them | #cter above suggested, the Commission dis-| tion. The negro must fight for Emancipa- 
corporal punishment, nor (except for three, | ever the proper choice of officers in all cases, | a¢ moderate rent, until Congress shall adopt, | miss these for the present with a single brief | tion, if he is to be emancipated. 
sometimes four weeks after childbirth) from | the Commission think it to be more import-| i¢ jt sees fit to adopt some permanent policy remark. If, then, Emancipation be the price of 
the ordinary field task. Humane masters| ant in the case of colored than of white| as totheselands. The observation of the Commission, in the | National Unity and of Peace, and if a peo- 
sometimes, indeed, diminished that task as| troops: deeming it probable that colored} f[¢ is shown by the figures to be better sections of country visited by them, together | ple, to be emancipated, must draw the sword 
pregnancy advanced; but, on the other hand, | troops badly officered might be liable to give | and cheaper when plantations are worked by | With the evidence obtained from those hav-| in their own cause, then is the future welfare 
cases occurred where the negress was over-| way more readily than badly officered regi- | (;overnment to pay the freedmen wages, than ing most experience among freedmen, justify | of the white race in our country indis- 
taken by the pains of labor, and gave birth | ments of the more self-reliant white race. | ¢o give them rations and promise them half | the conclusion that the African race, as found  solubly connected with an act of jus 
to her child in the field. Colored soldiers criticise their officers very | the orop. among us, lacks no essential aptitude for civ-| tice, on our part, toward people of another 
The plantation of Mr. Aiken, one of the/ sharply. There is as much difference in the} — [¢ ig recommended to benevolent societies, | ilization. Ina general way, the negro yields| race; then is it the sole condition under 
largest in the State, was a noble exception, | standing of the officers in colored asin white | 4, 9 general rule, instead of distributing willingly to its restraints, and enters upon its | which we may expect—and, if history speak 
among others, to this general system of in- | regiments. clothing gratuitously to establish stores in | duties, not with alacrity only, but with evi-/ truth, the sole condition under which we 
humanity. A distinguished general officer expressed | which at moderate profit food, clothing, and | dent pride and increase of self-respect. His| shall attain—domestic tranquility, that we 
Under such a slave system as this, where | to the Commission the opinion that, in case! other necessaries of good uality might be | personal rights as a freeman once recognized | shall give the negro an opportunity of work- 
humanity is the exception, the iron enters! of alarm, negroes, accustomed to stand to- supplied to the freedmen. This has already in law and assured in practice, there is little | ing out, on those battle-fields that are to de- 
deep into the soul. Popular songs are the | gether against master and overseer, are dis-| peen successfully tried. reason to doubt that he will become a useful | cide our own national destiny, his destiny, 
expression of the inner life; and the negro’ posed to segregate—to run to each other— Regularity and promptitude in the pay- member of the great industrial family of na-| whether as slave or as freedman, at the same 
songs of South Carolina are, with scarcely an | while whites disperse—‘‘eavh for himself, and | pent of wages by da aoa is earnestly | tions. Once released from the disabilities of | time. 
exception, plaintive, despondent, and relig- | God for us all !”’ recommended as one of the most essential el- | bondage, he will somewhere find, and will; The Commission have been instructed to 
ious. When there mingles a tone of mourn-| Negroes have proved themselves especial-| ononts of jadicious treatment. Freedmen maintain his own appropriate, social posi-| report how colored freedmen ‘‘can be most 
ful exultation, it has reference to the future | ly daring and serviceable as spies ; and the} .hoyld Jearn.as soon as possible that Eman- tion. usefully employed in the service of the Gov- 
glories of Zion, not to worldly hopes. organization of colored guides, in connec- cipation means neithca idleness nor gratuit- The Commission revert to the question in | ernment for the suppression of the rebellion.” 
promptly paid, docile, little given to quar-| In the small isolated communities in some | tion with each army corps, is recommended. | 4, labor. but fair work for fair wages. | its relation to the existing insurrection. Its | The above remarks may suffice as the record 
reling, cheerful, and uncomplaining. of the Sea Islands, the father and mother be-| If one hundred thousand negroes be em-| When negroes are regularly paid, a single importance in that connection can hardly be | of their profound conviction, that no more ef- 
Poor whites as well as negro refugees, ar- ing often near blood relatives, and the least | ployed in military services other than actual | j} reat namely, of dismissal usually suffices | OVer-estimated. If the slaves of the South | feetual aid can be had in the speedy suppres- 
rested by the war in their ordinary course of | valuable slaves being usually placed there be-| warfare, and if 200,000 or more be muster- | 4, check laziness or other delinquency. are loyal to the Union, the North will have | sion of the rebellion and the restoration of 
labor, have been thrown, for a time, on the | cause of the unhealthy climate, the negroes, | ed in as soldiers, we shall require the military} Phe Commission recommend that negroes 
care of the Government, sometimes in great- | asa class, are decidedly inferior to those of| services of at least 300,000 blacks. But| ..,nowledging wives and children should be 
er numbers than the blacks. In November | more Northern States. North Carolina slaves | this number of able-bodied men represents a legall Bae and the obligations to sup- 
last, Gen. Butler was feeding in New Or-| sent to South Carolina complained bitterly of | population of a million and a half, being one-| ) 57 eat families carefully taught to them 
leans 32,000 whites, 17,000 of whom were | the “eg 7 aif of all the colored people in the insur- ” As a basis of a system of organization the 
British born subjects, and only 10,000 ne-| The South Carolina negro, however, is | rectionary States. Commission recommend a strict and compre- 
groes, chiefly women and children. In cases | found, with inconsiderable exceptions, to be| To reach this number there is needed, be-| ponsive system of registration, to take effect 
where relief has been granted to both, the | susceptible of reform by judicious manage-| side military successes, a strict enforcement} ., pach sian i a RE" 
poor white usually demanded and received | ment. He takes kindly to work, if his wages | of the orders issued by the Government that; The Commission express ow opinion that 
more than the negro. At Newbern, North | are regularly paid. A superintendent who / the colored refugees be treated with human- except when military exigencies analy 
Carolina, last year, among 9,000 of both | had 17,000 negro refugees under his care for | ity. Upon such treatment it depends, in a! i orpanization for the care of refugees 
colors relieved;.the average proportion dealt | a year past, testified that he had scarcely found | great measure, whether we can have the full pase, a substantially separate from the or- 
out in each of the staple articles for food was | a class in which a colored man, having rea-| military advantage which, in this contest, we dinary military administration of the army. 
as one foreach colored person relieved to | sonable security of moderate wages, was not ought to have, fiom the aid of the negro| Ty;, feature was submitted to and approved 
sixteen for each white person thus assisted. | ready to labor. Evidence was given that race, and whether the military resources of |}. the Generals commanding at the various 
The exact figures are given. At that time | many, who, as slaves, had been deemed crip-| the South, shall be sapped by disintegration te visited by the Commission 
work was offered and paid for, to whites at | ples or infirm, or superannuated, now, under | of her labor-system. - 
$12 a month, to blacks at $8. the stimulus of wages, work ungrudgingly. Examples are given in which, in spite of | S#°T1ON Vi-——DETAILS OF ORGANIZATION PRO- 
Beyond the usual amount of relief grant- The most effcetual agency, however, to| the efforts of Provost-Marshals, negro refu — Sees 
ed in all civilized communities to the indi-| give character to the race, is found to/ gees have been plundered by our pickets as The plan of provisional organization sug- 
gent and disabled poor, the refugee freed-| to be military training. ‘‘ As preparation | they entered the Union lines; and it is re- gested by the Commission is proposed to ex- 
men need, except for the moment, no chari- | for the life of citizen, it is,” testifies an offi-| commended that such . offences be severely tend for the present over those portions of 
table assistance. The free colored population | cer in command ofa colored regiment at, punished, secing that, independently of their the country only with which the Commission 
of Washington > 5 i their own poor, with- | Port Royal, ‘‘of unspeakable value,” inherent criminality, their practical effect is have become acquainted; namely, the Dis- 
out alms-house aid. Another witness deposes: ‘It is the best to discourage the emigration of those whom trict of Columbia, Eastern Virginia, North | ple, may encourage, or we may discourage, 
school in the world. If you could have | as soldiers we desire to enlist. A general Carolina, South Carolina and Florida. The | that hope. The point on which they are pe- 
Commission have sought to adopt this plan | culiarly sensitive and chiefly need assurance 
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Christian graces of kindness and humility, | thousand soldiers were detailed from the | hap-hazard, according to the chance currents 
we have as much to learn from them as they | Army of the Potomac for duty in the Quar- | of daily events. A main question is whether, 
from us. _ | termaster’s and Commissary Departments, | and how soon, the American freedman, with 
 Pheir churehes and physicians | on fatigue duty at the various headquarters, | the dependence engendered by the slave sys- 

. in whole or in part, as| on pioneer service, etc., etc. ; and that, es-| tem still clinging to him, and weighed down 
soon as possible, by themselves. timating guards for trains, laborers on in-| in: his efforts to rise by that prejudice which 

Voccination is recommended. trenchments, and for cutting roads, and pts men to despise whoever has long 
SECTION II.—NEGROES AS REFUGEES. building bridges, and men for ambulance iia 9 inferior, will be able peaceably to 
South Carolina and Florida. - pe a in hospitals, etc., one-eighth might be | maintain his new rights, and to him- 
The condition and the character of the | added to the available strength of our armies | self against undue ascendency and imposition 
slave in South Carolina differed in essential | by employing negroes in services other than 
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ville Journal, and associated with Mr. W 
D. Harvell, U. 8. Consul at Venice, in the 
charming little ‘first volume,” published two 
or three years ago, “Poems by Two 
Friends.” 

Mrs. Swisshelm and Mrs. Akers (the lat- 
ter sometimes, I believe, a contributor to the 
Atlantic), have recently been settled here in 
places in the Quartermaster General’s De- 
partment; and Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth, of sensational novel repute, is cosily 
established over in town. And Count 
Gurowski and Walt Whitman are not 
wanting to complete an enumeration of Wash- 
ington writers that, brief as it is, cannot be 
said at any rate to lack variety. 

Under. the jodisious care of the Library 

n care 0 

Committee, the Congressional Library has 
become the third, if not the second, of the 
. public libraries of the country in extent and 
completeness. Mr. A. R. Spofford, the as- 
sistant Librarian, has gone North to spend the 
annual a iation for purchasing new 
works. e whole force of the Library em- 
ployés has been engaged all Spring and Sum- 
mer in preparing @ catalogue, which, with its 
triple arrangement of titles, authors and sub- 
jects, they oe to make one of the most 
thoroughjand satistactory in the country. It 
will probably be finished in time for the meet- 
ing of Congress. W. BR. 


THE FREEDMEN. 


ABSTRACT OF A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN FREEDMEN’S INQUIRY COMMISSION, 
TO THE SECRETARY OE WAR. 
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ere , II. 
‘ £MERSON’S NEW ENGLAND HYMN. 
Printed in the Atlantic Monthly under the title of 

‘Boston Hyun.” 


The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the sea-side, 

And filled their hearts with flame. 


God said,—I am tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


_¢ Think ye I made this ball 
A Geld of havoc and war, 
+. ihere tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My ange!l,—his name is Freedom, 
Choose him to be your king; 

He shall cat pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 





Which f hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers his statue 
When he has wrought his best. 


I show Columbia, of the rocks 

Which dip their foot in the seas 
And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds, and the boreal fleece. 


I will divide my goods, 

Call in the wretch and slave: 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but Toil shall have. 








I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great; 

Fishers and choppers and plougiimen 
Shall constitute a State. 


Publication authorized by the Secretary of War. 


Ropert Daz Owen, James McKare, Samugt G. Hows, 
Commissioners. 


From the New York Tribune. 

SECTION I.—NEGROES AS REFUGEES. 
District of Columbia, Eastern Virginia, 
and North Carolina. 

The Commission find, on examination, 
that within the above Districts, negro refu- 
gees need not be, except for a brief period, - 
any burden on the Government, but on the 
contrary may become auxiliaries in the pros- 
ecution of the war, to the full as efficient as 
the same number of loyal white emigrants in- 
to the Northern States. 

The evidence shows that these refugees are, 
with rare exceptions, loyal, faithful, able and 
willing to work for moderate wages, if 


Go, cut down trees in the forest, 
And trim the straightest boughs; 
Cut down trees in the forest, 

And build me a wooden house. 


Call the people together, 
The young men and the sires, 

* The digger in the harvest field, 
Hireling, and him that hires. 





And bere in a pine state-house 
They shall choose men to rule 

In every needful faculty, 

In church, and state, and school. 











Lo, now! if these poor men 

Can govern the land and sea, 

And make just laws below the sun, 
As planets faithful bs. 


And ye shall succor men; 

’Tis nobleness to serve; 

Help them who cannot help again: 
Beware from right to swerve. 








but itself to blame if the war is not speedily | permanent peace, than is to be obtained by 
and triumphantly closed. Scarcely any oth-/| inducing the hearty co-operation of these 
er question, therefore, is more intimately | freedmen, and by giving full scope to their 
connected with the future destiny, prosperous, | energies as military laborers and soldiers dur- 
or decadent of this Nation. ing the continuance of the war. 

But, in a point of fact, it admits of no| It is here worthy of remark that in re- 
reasonable doubt that the Southern slaves, as| ceiving any given number of colored emi- 
a body, do desire release from bondage, from | grants from the rebel States, a much larger 
forced and often excessive labor, from arbi- proportion of field laborers is to be found 
trary and often inhuman punishment. Their | than in the same number of white emigrants; 
masters have sought to inspire them with a| the reason being that the women as well as 
dread of ‘‘Yankee Abolitionists ;” but while | the men—even girls of fifteen and upward— 
doubtless assenting, as the habit of the slave | are usually accustomed to plantation labor, 
is, to these denunciations of Northern Eman- | and often, from the force of habit, prefer it 
cipationists, all facts prove that these men,/to any other. This is an important item in 
asa general rule, see through the flimsy | estimating the aid which may be derived from 
| presence, and are willing to risk severe pun-/ negro refugees. 
ishment, sometimes death itself, whenever pon the whole, the Commission conclude 
they have good reason to hope that, in de-/ that there is not the least risk that such refu- 
serting their masters, they will find in us| gees will flock to us more rapidly than they 
just and sincere friends, able and willing to| are needed, and than they can be advan- 
put them ina condition in which they may |tageously employed. The only question is, 
enjoy the results of their own labor. whether we shall be able to induce them to 

But we, by our policy toward these peco- | join us in such numbers and as speedily as is 
to be desired. It is in our hands to hasten 
the time and increase the number. And it 
is doubtful whether, in the conduct of the 





I break your bonds and masterships, 
And I unchain the slave: 

Free be his heart and hand henceforth, 
As wind and wandering wave. 





1 cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow: 
As much as he is and doeth, 
So much he shall bestow. 


But, laying hands on another 
To coin his labor and sweat, 
He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 











Pay ransom to the owner, 

And fill the bag to the brim. ; 
Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 


O North! give him beauty for rags, 
And honor, O South! for his shame; 
Nevada! coin thy golden crags 
With Freedom’s image and name. 




















Nec anepteree: teem The vices of the refugees are such as ap- 





That sat in darkness long,— 
Be swift their feet as antclopes, 
And as behemoth strong. 


Come, East, and West, and North, 
By races, as snowflakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 
Which neither halts nor shakes. 


My wili fulfilled shall be, 

For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark. 


GOSSIP FROM WASHINGTON. 


From ous Regular Washington Correspondent. 
ott Wasninertonr, August 15. 








pertain to Slavery. Deprived of property, 
they do not respect its rights. Accustomed 
under despotic rule to shield themselves by 
falsehood, they lie when a lie will please a 
superior or avert punishment. Legally un- 
able to form binding conjugal relations, they 
are incontinent. 





But the testimony of intelligent superin- 
tendents is to the effect that these vices are 
not deeply rooted ; that by a recognition of 
the freedmen’s new rights, and an appeal 
to his self-respect, they may be gradually 
eradicated ; for these people are eager to 








copy what are set before them as the duties 


| and obligations of whatthey look up to as 


i 


the superior race, even if thegg prove a re- 


seen the men who compose the colored reg- 
iments here as they were before, lounging 
about with shuffling gait and suspicious side- 
long glance, and could have contrasted their 
appearance with their present bold and erect 
carriage and free bearing, I am sure you 
would agree with me. It makes men of 
them at once.” 

The negro has a strong sense of the ob- 
ligations of law. Law, in the shape of mil- 
itary rule, takes for him the place of his 
master, with this difference, that he submits 
to it cheerfully and without sense of degra- 
| dation. 
| These people have an almost superstitious | 
| reverence for the President. Recently, at | 





order on the subject is recommended. 

The Commission also recommend, asto all 
property brought in by negro refugees, that 
when taken by the Cuuattertanater for the 
public service, it be paid for as other proper- 
ty of loyal men is paid for, to the refugee if 
he makes no demand on the Government for 
support for himself, or family ; otherwise, | 
that the proceeds go into the Freedmen’s 
Fund. 

While refugees should not be exempted 
from draft, if draft be necessary, the Com- 
mission express the opinion, founded on act- 
ual observation and testimony, that if men 
of the proper stamp are selected as negro su- 
perintendents, these can, and will — the 








not to the present immediate wants alone, 
but to meet such additional occupancy by 
Union troops, of those four States is as like- 
ly to occur for a year to come. 

The Commission propose : 

1. That the above region of country con- 
stitutes three superintendencies of depart- 





Columbia and Eastern Virginia ; the second 
extending over North Carolina ; the third 
including South Carolina and Florida. 

2. That for each of these superintenden- 
cies there be appointed a Department Super- 
tntendent. 

3. That there be appointed a Resident 
Superintendent for each important station in 


| is, as to the absolute and irrevocable certain- 
| ty of their freedom. We cannot expect this 
| untutored race to understand the abstract 
| proposition, that a great nation, after having 
solemnly declared, through its Chief Magis- 
trate, that 3,000,000 of its inhabitants shall 
be forever free, cannot, without utter degra- 


| ments, the first comprising the District of | dation in the eyes of the civilized world, re- 


| pudiate that declaration, and resign these 
millions to slavery. They must have more 
| tangible proof of the reality and unchangea- 
ble character of their emancipation. They 
| must feel themselves treated as freemen, be- 
| fore they can fully realize the fact that they 
are, and will forever remain such. 
We, by our misconduct, may give color 


war, there is a more important duty to per- 


form. 
New York, June 30, 1863. 


FINANCIAL FACTS. 


From Thompeon’s Bank Note Reporter. 

There are in the United States more men 
and estates that can be assessed for $1,000,- 
000 each than there were at the close of the 
| Revolution that could be assessed for $10,- 
000 each. 

The cash value of the property of the Uni- 
ted States (excluding the States in rebellion), 
is one hundred times what it was in all the 
States at the close of the Revolution. 




















PRESIDENTIAL SPECULATION ° | straint on the habits of iicensé’ appertaining |' Beaufort, some one in the nce of an/ voluntary enlistment of a much larger pro- : mn ee , 
Gossip among political leaders about the to their former condition. aged negro was speaking of Mr Lincoln as/ portion of negroes than is called for by the the Department with not less 3,000 freed- | and force to the misrepresentation of slave-| The gold and silver in the United States 
noxs Presidential election already grows live-| | An instance is given of the conscious pride | an ordinary mortal ; whereupon the old man | ara Most of the freedmen can be made | men to care for; and when the number in holders touching our ultimate {ntentions to-| is one hundred to one at the close of the 
ly. There are two great classes into which | with which a freedman, sworn as a witness | interfered : to understand, by a proper appeal, that only | the Residency exceeds 8,000, he may have | ward the negro race. We may causeYloubts | Revolution. oe 
the are divided ; those who in-| for the first time, stood up to take the oath}  ‘*What do you know,” said he, ‘‘of Massa| by proving their manhood as soldiers—only | 40 Assistant. There is a provision for the | in the minds of this enslaved people wheth- | Joint stock companies—bank, insurance, A 
sist the nexf President must be a mili-| and deliver his testimony. Linkum? He be ebery where. He walk! through a baptism of blood—can they obtain, | Becessary Clerks and Foremen. _ | er, in flying from ills they know, they may railroad, steamboat, manufacturing, ete.—are ead 
tary man, and those who insist on statesman-| They were found quite willing, when it | de earth like de Lord !” : in this generatiof&, such a change in public! 4. That there be detailed, as Superin- | hot encounter worse ills by the change. as one thousand to one at the close of the > 
ship, oz at least some familiarity with civil | was proposed to them, to have the ties of| The religion of the South Carolina slave | opinion as will insure to their race respect tendent-General of Freedmen, an officer | Every aggression, every act of injustice | Revolution. Th 
affairs and who deprecate the choice of a| husband and father legitimatized, especially | was emotional, and did not necessarily con- | and decent treatment, in its social relations | 90t under the rank of a Brigadier-General, | committed by a Northern man against unof-| The aunual product of gold and silver Theo 
mere soldier for candidate as the worst of| by a ceremony performed in church, usually | nect itself with the repression of vicious | with whites. to whom and @ his staff be assigned an office | fending fugitives from despotism, every in-| that enters into and braces our currency and A 
calamities. deeming it a privilege appertaining to eman- | habits. It produced submission, humility, It has been found in practice that it is/!"_ the War Department ; his staff officers | sult offered by the base prejudice of our race | credit, is as five hundred to one at the close 
Among leading publicists but two men are orn to be married ‘‘as white folks are.” | resignation, reliance on Providence, but its | easy, by judicious treatment, to create among | 2¢ting as Secretaries, and otherwise aiding | toa colored man, because of his African de- | of the Revolution. ; With 
really spoken of President Lincoln and! With few exceptions, they show themselves | effect in checking lying, thieving, inconti-! these people a state of public opinion such him in the duties of superintendence This | scent, is not only a breach of humanity, an! The country, as the basis for borrowing Wi 
Chase. Both are open candidates. | prompt to acknowledge and ready to fulfill | nence, and similar offences, was feeble and | that every able-bodied man among them who officer to have the general supervision, | offence against civilization, but it is also” an | and paying, is more than one bundred times Wheg 
“Ef told Mr. Lincoln today,’’ said an ex-Con- | the obligations thus contracted. uncertain. To reform such vices these | refuses to enter the public service, when re- throughout the United States, of the colored | act which gives aid and comfort to the ene-| greater than at the close of the Revolution. Fi 
gtessman, “that the people of our State were, As to any exceptional cases of refusal to! people must be reached, as they readily may quired, is tabooed by his fellows as a mean, | population emancipated by acts of Congress my. The report of it goes abroad—pene-| Where, then, is the point in likening our 
ed to know whether he would be a candi-| marry when the former relationship is suf- | be, through their affections. | deaghiahle fellow. Such means as these the and by the President's Proclamation. To | trates into the enemy's country. So fa® as) Government currency and securities to Con- Sadly 
ate for re-election or not ; and that many | ficiently proved, it is recommended, as to; They are free from intemperances. They | Commission recommend, before resorting to | him all reports by Superintendents and all re- | its influence there extends, the effect is to de- | tinental money ? : ” Inf 
said he would positively refuse further pub-| those under Government care, that, while | are unwilling to go North, or to return to | coercive measures; both because they will «uisitions are to be addressed, and to be by | ter the slave from leaving bis master, there-; Old and first-class nations are = — pre 
lic service.” ‘*What did he make ?” | they should not be permitted to cohabit with- Africa. | more effectually fill the ranks, and because. him laid before the Secretary of War. | fore, to secure to that master a bread-pro- | tain immense debts—see England and France a 
If, as the Freedmen’s Superintendencies ducer; and, by the same act, to deprive the | —while new and minor nations are classed as 





They love to accumulate, and ially , they will , whi ion will retard, | 
ey love to accumulate, and especial y | they will promote, while coercion will retar Union of a colored soldier, and compel the of doubtful fature, and shunned by money- veil 


“Ob! he was ieularly sensitive about | out marriage, the father should be required | 
that unfounded report that under no peeeg | to support his children and their mother. to own land.” Bounty lands in their own | the exodus from Rebeldom of freedmen there | increase in number and importance, the Su- lier D 
stances would he accept a renomination and! A system of allotment from wages, in all State, if assured to them, would be a most held as slaves. | perintendent-General sees fit, he may, from _ Government, by conscription, to withdraw a lenders. 1 : At the To 
added: séme-of the usual talk about being in cases, for support of families at home, is re- | influential motive to enlist. | The Commission especially recommend, as | time to time, call together the Department , laborer from a Northern farm. | We are now a first-class sa “aa 
the handé of his friends !” | commended, and the proper forms prepared.| The negro of Florida, often employed as a policy demanded alike by humanity and | Superintendents, to sit for a few ws for | The practical effect, therefore, of abuse, close of the ee we were the youngest _ 
Of military men, Gens. Banks and Butler! Abundant evidence proves that colored | lumberman and in other avocation more cal-| expediency, that to all colored soldiers of the | consultation and comparison of mutual expe- | and injury to colored people in these days is and smallest of al — ee 
are the most prominent, though Grant and refugees set a high value both on education | culated to call out his intelligence than the United States there be extended, as prison-| riences, and of such a Board he sball be | not alone todisgrace the authors of such acts, The power to poveeet a —_ as ~ ean 
Rosecrans are also joned. What fitness | for their children and religious instruction | monotonous labor of the cotton-field, occu-| ers of war, and under all other circumstan-| Chairman. “but to compel conscription, and to denude of the base on — oe Th 
| holds good with national, corporate and indi- e 
To loi 


either of the latter possesses for the highest for themselves. At Alexandria, one of the | pies an intermediate place between the slaves ces, the same ion as to white troops,| A competent Surgeon and a Stew- | the North, already seant of working bands, | h 
office of the it would any first acts of the , when found of North and those of South Carolina. He and that pains be taken to make this widely | ard to be appointed for each Residency, and of: the laborers and the artisans that remain | vidual payers. h d doll ‘tal 
to tell; and in- themselves free, was to establish schools at ' makes an excellent soldier. | and officially knowa. | an Assistant Surgeon when the numbers de- | to her. Thousands of fields owned bywhite| A — “eo a thousan = a _ 1 And 
ral sus-! their own expense. | SECTION I1I.—NREGROES 48 MILITARY LABOR: SECTION V.—CHARACTER OF ORGANIZATION mand it, to be paid ; for the time being, but — ~ Sher stove a i ro =n ane posi te y beings i 
| t. _ heart ite men ma mad 
PROPOSED. not anently, by the Governmen ow yw y ill- | capital, is trusted with any number of other . Tho 


picion, concerni these men, that the’ Asa general rule these people are more ERS. 
fin ede that fighting a battle or devotional than the whites. They have more In all the localities visited by the Com-| The labors of the Commission have not’ The importance of instruction, educational | desolate, all as the direct result of the pit 

i conquered city “resignation, more reliance on Divine Provi-| mission, the demand for able-bodied negroes yet so far advanced as to justify them in rec- and religious, is strongly urged, and the | treatment of the colored race. ee 11 capital is bard) ‘de | Bate’ 
aifferent from these demanded for dence, but also more superstitions. These, | as laborers in the military service has ex-| ommending a definite system for the ulti-| eagerness of these people to reccive it is | Such a spirit is not treasonablein the usual; A bank of small capi cabal me Fres 

the Chief Magistrate of the nation, by whose | the Commission think, should not be harshly | ceeded the supply ; often more than doubled | mate solution of one of the greatest social dwelt on. For a time it is believed that | sense of that term; yet its Nig 8 ag elope gear ag sre’ ection i 
Administration the Union is to be recon-/ dealt with. It is deemed more important | it. For pees A in North Carolina, the problems ever to a Government, some aid from Government, especially in pay | same as those of treason itself. It becomes, | whereas a two-m considered With 
: | sympathizingly to meet and encourage, in | standing requisition from Gen. Burnside was namely, how a and radical industrial of school teachers, will be required ; but ul- | therefore, in a mil pr petirongialines Ge a camden or fifteen millions, pee 
timately, and before long, the Commission | highest importance, th: wenten nee * papel ores Hel holds good. ™” + 


This country can better sustain a debt of two 
thousand millions how, than it could one of 
a hundred thousand, at the time of Conti- 
nental money. 


untaught people, i 
ment which A 
a spirit of 


five thousand laborers, but at no time was | ,e invol eradication n 
the Superintendent able to furnish more than of a which has been —— believe the freedmen will support both their 


» by 
churches and _ schcols—soonest, srobubly, | westhen agaieet 
the former. The freedmen at Newbern re- | heretofore 
‘cently invited a pri of the Forty-thind | be y and resolutely repressed ; and 
Massachusetts Vo , a Methodist hav- | the penalties of the law, in every such case, 


two thonsand. So at Fortress Monroe and of two centuries, be facilitated an 


‘faith in the Divine elsewhere. | reeted 
by dogmas of a more : Frtas Miiettn 6f Winlt'the Commission a0-| ove, 
eal character. Practical! certained that, in May, 1863, more than ten | uncared 
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